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WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING: 
% Se 
THE PLAN BOOKS, WEBB & WARE’S PRACTICAL DRAWING. on 
Primary Grade. Ten Books, one for each month, September to The Practical Drawing Series is unique in several respects, ( 1) lt 0 
June inclusive, Nothing like them published. Thousands of sets sold- does not require expert teachers, (2) The designs are so simple, natural 2: 
and are being used by progressive teachers in all parts of the country. and interesting that pupils receive them with every evidence of pleagures 
Contents consist of Plans in Teaching Nature; Seat Work; Poems; (3) The designs are such that each page and each book prepares fy 
Stories; Studies of Children in Other Lands; Programs for. Special the next.’ (4) The different kinds of Drawing are not mingled s as 
Days; Blackboard Work. Their use enables the teacher to prepare her to confuse teacier and pupil, but come in logical order. Price, ‘the. 
plans; to correlate her work; to.turn at once to the needed book for the’ Primary Series, 1 to'4, each, 1< cents, Send for full particulars, 
appropriate song or story, etc., etc. _Each month, 26c, or full set $2.25. F ae L 
or Intermediate Grades, Ten books is do published; same A fine book to read in summer and to follow in your fall work, T 
price. The complete sets for Primary and Intermediate Grades contain TURNING POINTS IN TEACHING. f 
about 2500 large pages. Price for both sets, $4.00. It is just the book the live, ambitious teacher ought to own; and ite: Ai V 


GAMES AND EXERCISES, Outdoors and In, for all Grades. one that will help such a teacher to grow, to become worth more mo 


5 X , d, far better still, to. be more successful and useful in her most'; 
This little work of 76 es contains. many exercises for Pla nd. - 82% ° . er us ” . = 
and School-room, The former may be used dacing inteentinsiog and the portant daily work of guiding young “immortals” up into strong may 
latter for general exercises, at play time, or for home recreations. These hood and sweet womanhood. . (loth, 544 pages, Price, $0 cents, 
exercises are for all grades, and will be found to fill a want every teacher Tf you do not have our.144-page Catalogue of Teachers’ Books, Hej 
f ry y P g » Helps 
has felt. Price, 20 cents. and Aids, send for it, Free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Prepare for Next Year 


AT HOME, IN YOUR READING CIRCLE, AT YOUR SUMMER ° 
INSTITUTE r 


It Will Pay You a Hundred-fold to Read from First to Last Page 


The Latest Practical Teachers’ Manual 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 


WHAT THE LEADERS SAY 


F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. | Je M. White, Department of Pedagogy, University of 
Louis, Mo. the State of Missouri. 

The title of the book, ‘‘Psychology for Teachers,” suggests Mr. J. N. Patrick, author of ‘‘Psychology for Teachers,” has 
its tendency and merits. It is not merely an analytic treatise on | rendered a distinct service to education by showing clearly and 
the nature and function of the mind, but points directly to the | succinctly the application of the fundamental truths of the 
application of the psychological principles to the practical work | science of psychology to the practice of teaching. 
of the school-foom. In accordance with its purpose, which is The wise selection of the topics treated, the conciseness and 
implied in the title, the work contains a wealth of applications of | clearness of the language, the wealth of apt illustration, the 
the principles of psychology to school-room work. The study | appeal throughont the book to the student’s own experiences, 
of this book is made thereby not only of theoretical, but of practi- | and the enforcement,.on every page, of the application of psy- 
cal interest to teachers. The language of the work is clear and | chological truths to the actual work of teaching, render tle book, 
concise. The work gives full space and attention to the great | in my opinion, a valuable one for use in Normal schools, teachers’ 
essentials of psychological science, and puts them forcibly, con- | institutes, and reading circles. 
cisely and clearly. 

Aside from the make-up of the volume, which is excellent, | I. C. McNeill, President of State Normal School, 

the author possesses one of the rarest qualifications for writing Superior, Wis. 
a book for teachers, namely, a thorough knowledge of every I have had pleasure in reviewing your text book, ‘+ Psychol- 
detail of the daily work of the school-room. A psychology | ogy for Teachers.” Its language is characteristic of your clear- 
written by a teacher from the standpoint of practical experience, | ness of thought and ease of expression. The relation which you 
and in the light of psychological science, meets two of the most | establish between the science of psychology and the art of 
important conditions for a successful book of this kind. teaching will be helpful to all who study the text. 


Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public In- | 4, Ludium, Superintendent of High School, Salina, 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. Kan. 


Please accept my thanks for the copy of Patrick’s ‘'Psychol- I have examined Patrick’s ‘‘Psychology” with interest. I do 
ogy for Teachers.” I shall be particularly interested in looking | not know a better work for teachers. It is readable, happy in 
it over because of my long acquaintance and friendship with the | illustration, and sufficiently scientific. I hope to use it in my 
author. Everything Mr. Patrick writes is worth reading. next teachers’ class. 





$2mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00, by mail. Send for Circular 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue *. 224-228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900 »», sk hk Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901 


Send 25 cents at once for 
this set of 


95 PERRY PICTURES 


Nearly all in the 
BOSTON EDITION 


Lone Wolf 

The Herd 

Across the Fields 
Whistler’s Mother 
Return of the Herd 
The Washerwoman 
Soul’s Awakening 
The Wave 

Avenue of ‘Trees 

Sir Galahad 

Romeo and Juliet 
Beata Beatrix 
Children of the Shell 
Mozart Singing His Requiem 
President McKinley 
President Roosevelt 
Queen Victoria 

King Edward VII. 
Queen Alexandra 
Coronation Chair 
Westminster Abbey 
Buckingham Palace 
Windsor Castle 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Victory of Samothrace 


You will be delighted with 
this set of pictures. If you 
are not we will refund the 
money. 


§@FF or $1.00 we will send our 
“Boston Edition Set’’ 
consisting of. 120 Beautiful 


Pictures, all in the ‘ Boston 
Edition.” 


CHARITY 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Boston Edition of the Perry Pictures 


We are now publishing many subjects in the New Boston Edition. (This name is 
given them simply to distinguish them from our Regular Edition.) They are on rough 


paper, 51-2x8, and in the beautiful sepia tone that resembles that of high cost 
photographs. 


OUR USUAL PRICB 


Although these pictures are more expensive than the regular Edition, we shall 
send the “‘ Boston Edition,” in all subjects we are supplying in that edition when your 
order reaches us, at our usual price. 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more, postpaid. 120 for $1.00. 


Will you kindly tell your friends about this new edition? Send addresses of your 
friends and we will send them a sample of the new edition free. 


THE PERRY PICTURES —EXTRA SIZE 


On rough paper 10x 12, or larger, and in sepia. Price: 5 for 25 cents; 11 for so 
Cents; 23 for $x oo. 


Each additional picture, beyond twenty-three, in the same order, 
FOUR CENTS ADDITIONAL 


Send 50 cents for these eleven, or 25 cents for any five. 


King Edward VII. The Christ Haymaker 
Pharaoh's Horses The Wave Lost 

Madonna ( Ferruzzi) The Balloon Niagara Falls 
Harvesters’ Return Escaped Cow 


THE PERRY PICTURES—SMALL SIZE 
ONE HALF CENT BACH for fifty or more, postpaid. On paper 3x3 1-2. For 


essays, compositions, etc. 





THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 2, wo 7e'rem avenun’ new yore 


THE 


For 25 or more, postpaid 
On paper 5 1.2 x 8 
Assorted as desired 


120 for $1.00 
ce 


Send two-cent stamp for Cat- 
alogue and two pictures, one 
of them in the new Boston 
Edition. 


PICTURES IN COLORS 
Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, TWO CENTS EACH. On paper 7x9. No 


order for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


One of the most beautiful and artistic Souvenirs for close of school, ever published. : 
A little booklet, 4x 51-2, consisting of se¢en reproductions of paintings and seven 
sketches of the lives and work of the artists represented. In cover printed in two 
colors, and tied with silk cord. 
Price, 10 cents each; 6 for 50 cents: 15 for $1 00; then 5 cents additional for each 
additional booklet. Send 5 two cent stamps for a sample copy. 


ALBUMS 


The best way to preserve the Perry Pictures is in albums. 
Albums for 50 Perry Pictures, Regular Size, at 60 cents 
Albums for 100 Perry Pictures, Regular size, at go cents 
Albums for 200 Perry Pictures, Regular Size, at $1 00. (White leaves.) 
Albums for 200 Perry Pictures, Regular Size, at $1.25 each. (Dark leaves.) 
Albums for 100 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, at $2.00 each. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


It teaches how to use pictures in school and home, contains sketches of the lives of 
great artists, and descriptions of their paintings. Every number is beautifully illus- 
trated. The pictures, alone, printed in the Magazine, would cost more than the sub- 
scription price. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 3 months for 25 cents. To new subscribers and tor a 
limited time. Send 25 cents for the Magazine for three months, including the 
Beautiful Annual Number in June. 


A subscriber writes: ‘* I have never subscribed for any periodical that has given 
me more pleasure than The Perry Magazine.” 


MALDEN, TIASS. & SS #& SS 










True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series of 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well knawn historians, 
They are designed to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red English Cloth, $250 


























































———— er Paper, with (oth 
House in which Jefferson wrote the Backs, 1.25 
Declaration of Independence. 
This is one of many Sllustrations which embellish pormer price $3.50 
. : 


the pages of True Stories of Great Americans 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Ovis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of ** Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “ The Columbian 
Hi-torical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Pb.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres. Illi- 
nois Woman's Press Association. 

650 Henry. Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with the:r private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
and old. ‘hey are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is afull account ot the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. ‘Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

Twelve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains nearly 1400 pages, size 54 x 7} inches. 

The set formerly sold at $3.50 Present price, Red English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 
expense. 

One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

Order by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all applicants) lists books 
as follows: 






































Standard Series, 100 titles 16 mos cloth llc each 
Red Library Series, mo Uf¢6CUCUTS es ibe “ 
Cornell Series, 100‘ 12 “6 22c ** 
Home Library Series, 200 * 12 ¢% $s 42c ‘* 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 * 12 * 6 82c ** 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 * 12 *% se 25c ** 
sé sé 6c B, 16 “ 12 ss ss l4c sé 
One Syllable Series, 12 « 8 + +6 23c ‘s 
Mother Goose Series, ’ § + 6 23c * 
St. Nicholas se 25 + 12 + “6 23c * 
Little Men 6s 25 *% 12 + ss 82c ** 
Little Women és 82 *¢ 12 * bs 32c ** 
Young Patriot ‘ 2. * oe ee 42c * 
Alger si _nUCOCOe os 42c ‘ 
Henty Series, Grade A, a oe Ee “ 42c * 
“és “se sé B, 40 be 12 * 6s 93c¢ “sc 
Padded Series of Poets, 25 + 12 ‘+ Padded Leath. 88c * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 34 ‘ 12 ** cloth 42c * 
Wellesley ec ‘s “cc 30 se 12 “ss “se 23c “6 
History and Biography, $6 49 * - 32c ‘¢ 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 * “6 $3.75 
« « Theodore Roosevelt, 14 ‘ 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, .68 
Five “er 6s se be 1.30 
Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), +s Prices vary 











All books are carried in stock and orders can be promptly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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TWENTY CENTS por toes rol ssyles) to any TEACHER 





Pbotograpb Souvenirs 


FO CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration 

2 Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3- Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card contains photograph, name of school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and school officers 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

5. Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these sOuvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7. COST, ETe. One dozen or less, g5c. Additional ones, 3}c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

g. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a: Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 
(46. Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These area new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. ‘They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, ™ hittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of tnese pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}x5} inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of so or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sow 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their pef- 
sonal features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTANCE should accompany al! orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
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NSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2008, Dansville. X.Y. 
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Box No. Al 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





“Standard” Udater Colors 


These Water Colors are ‘‘Standard” because they are Based on the 
Solar Spectrum 





HERE IS A LIST OF OUR BEST SELLING BOXES: 


No. Al. Eight pans semi-moist color, Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Warm Gray and Cool Gray, with brush, $0.25 


No. 6. Eight cakes, same assortment of colors, and brush : . 0.25 
No. 8. Four large cakes, Red, two Yellows and Blue, two brushes . , : , . ; . 0.20 
No. 13. Four pans, Red, two Yellows and Blue, and brush ; , ‘ ‘ : , . 0.20 
No. 9. Nine tubes of moist color, six Standards, Warm and Cool Gray and Lamp Black , ‘ j ; 0.90 
No. 10. Photograph Colors. The six standards, Brown and Chinese White, with brush ‘ ; : ; 0.25 
No. 11. Ten pans, semi-moist, Artist’s Colors for High Schools, assorted to order, with brush ‘ , R ; . 0.50 
No. 12. Same as No. 11 with only five pans 0.30 


Semad for Full Price List 


MILTON BRADLEY C0O., Springfield, Mass. 








Box No. 182 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











AN OPEN LETTER To all Teachers 


You are, of course, vitally interested in your personal efficiency as a teacher. Essential elements in the highest effi- 
ciency are : alertness of mind, enthusiasm, pride in your profession. 

The best and most active minds in the educational field agree that no more effectual stimulus to the above qualities 
can be found anywhere than in the late Colonel Parker’s “TALKS ON TEACHING,” the Memorial (half price) edition 
of which is just issued. We are ambitious, for the honor of Colonel Parker, for the honor of the profession of teaching, 
and for sheir own advantage, to place a copy in the hands of every teacher. 

Send your personal order at once ; speak to your teacher-friends about it; get five of them to join you in an order 
and we will send you /ree a copy of our Portfolio of Portraits of Ten Great Educators, price, $1.00 ; or get two other teach- 
ers to join you and remit 50 cents additional] and we will send you the Portfolio. 

Do this now. Have this great book to study —and it is worth almost memorizing — this summer. You will thus add 
your mite to the Memorial fund for a monument to Colonel Parker. See editorial notes for other information. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 





- | P £4 The finest the art of Photogravure can produce, limited India proof copies, 22x28 inches, one-half the 
A Memoria ortrait low price charged for, which will go to the Memorial Monument fund, is contemplated. YOU will 
want a copy for yourself, and one for your school, Write a¢ once for particulars. 


The Book and the Author 


Parker's ‘* Talks on Teaching,’’ new Memorial edition 
(limited — half price), with Life, and estimates of his genius 
and work by noted educators; two new and fine portraits ; 
fine cloth binding. Price, postpaid, 60 cents, Now ready. 

Even at this reduced price, 10 cents on each copy sold 
goes to the cost of a permanent monument, a fund for 
which is in the charge of a committee of leading educa- 
tional men, so that every purchaser thereby contributes to 
the fund. 


I am most heartily in sympathy with your plan and shall be pleased to 
serve on the proposed committee.— SAMUEL T. DutTon,! Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

I have always greatly admired Colonel Parker, and highly approve the 
form the effort to secure a memorial has taken. I will set a committee 
of my pupils at work for subscribers at once—GEo. C, PURINGTON, 
A. M., Prin. State Normal School, Farmington, Maine. 

While the great educator endeared himself to the entire land and to 
the world by his enthusiastic and progressive spirit, and by his fearless 





atack upon the irrational methods of the school-room as he found them, 
Colonel Parker in a sense belonged to Illinois, and we of the Sucker 
State will gladly join our forces to make the work of our lamented fellow 
worker and leader more extended and permanent.— D. B. PARKINSON, 
M. A., Ph. D., Pres. Southern Illinois State Normal. 


No one more than myself appreciates the great work done by Colonel 
Parker, especially in the breaking off of traditions that were narrow and 
the emancipation of pedagogical thought.— J. M. GREEN, Prin. State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

It is one of the most helpful books in the English language. I shall 
call the attention of the teachers in our Summer Institute to it. ALFRED 
LIVINGSTON, Sup. of Pub. Schools, Somerset, Ky. 

While I was never brought into real professional connection with him, 
there is probably no man who has had a stronger intluence on me, or to 
whom I owe more, professionally, than to Colonel Parker, and his 
“ Talks on Teaching” was a whole normal school to me when I took up 
the subject of education in the grades.— HreNry M. Maxson, City Supt., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

1 would be glad to do anything I can to promote the general reading of 
“Talks on Teaching.”—C. N. KENDALL, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis,Ind. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader— Europe . $0.70 
Van Bergen’s Story of China . ° . , .60 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life. ; , .40 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . ; , : .40 
McCullough’s Little Stories for Little People. 25 
Bartlett’s Animals at Home . ‘ ‘ ' 45 
Martin’s New Civil Government of the United States .go 
Clark’s The Government , , ‘ ‘ 75 
New Education Readers — 

Book I., $0.35 ; Book II. ‘ , ° 35 

Book III., $0.40; Book IV. . ‘ ; 45 
Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic — 


Book I. . ; ‘ : ‘ ; ; 30 
Book II. , ° . . . : .40 
Book III. ‘ . : ; : . 50 
McMaster’s Primary History of the United States 60 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic — 
Eight Books for Eight Years. 
The New McGuffey Readers — 
A Five Book Series. 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship — 


Books, per doz., $0.75 ; Charts, perset . 1.50 
White’s Art of Teaching . , ‘ ° . 1.00 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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Nervousness and Exhaustion 








When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 
refreshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 
depression that accompanies exhaustion 
and nervousness; strengthen and clear the 
brain that has become tired and confused 
by overwork and worry, and impart new 
life and vigor to the entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


g - 

















THE ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By MARY R. DAVIS and CHAS. W. DEANE 


A Geography that develops the humane side of the subject. It presents the study of the earth as THE 
Home oF MAN, The only Geography adapted to the best modern methods of teaching. 
rhe first lessons are built on PLANT LirE, ANIMAL Lire, PEorLE, OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, GOVERN - 





MENT. From these as a basis, the authors develop the physical side of Geography and then the political side. 
Plenty of Work and lots of Suggestions. The physical and political maps are strong features. American Possessions and Cuba are presented 
in one section. This book is NOT used more widely than any other, because it is new —having been issued but a year. It doubtless will be, how- 
ever, if books are selected on their merit. Send /2c. for a sample copy, 228 pages, and our catalogue. 


POTTER & PUTNAM CoO., 74% Fifth Awenue, N. Y. 





Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON, of Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School 


Teachers’ Manual, 90 cents 


—— book is an outgrowth of a rich, varied and thought- 


ful experience with child nature and the nature that 
surrounds the child. Mrs. Wilson recognizes the truth that 
children have a deep, strong, instructive love for all things 
that live and all things that support life. The teacher should 
develop instinct into habit by making spontaneity the basis 
of character. 
‘The Manual will be a great help to many teachers who are 
struggling with the problem of Nature Study. 





First Nature Reader, 35 cents 
Second Nature Reader, 35 cents 


_= original matter in these Readers has been written, 

and the selections chosen, with the desire of putting 
into the hands of little children literature which shall 
have for their minds the same interest and value that 
really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. 
It is the author’s aim to prepare the ground and even 
thus early to plant the seed of that which may later develop 
into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Living It Down 


It would be a sad thing for erring humanity if the 
mistakes in life could not be lived down. It is doubt- 
ful if the blending of humility and strength that make 
the mellowed, disciplined character would exist if there 
were no mistakes made, repented of, and lived down. 
The cold, correct, cautious, politic people who keep 
out of trouble to save themselves are neither loved nor 
sought for inthe hour of trial. It is the earnest, warm- 
hearted, generous people, full of flesh and blood 
impulses, who keep the world in color and are im- 
patient if things do not go their way. They have a 
goal and their eyes are so well fixei on it that they 
hit hard everything that stands in their way. The 
goal may be a doubtful or commendable one, the 
obstacles worthy or unworthy of their consideration ; 
this makes no difference in the impetus of their course 
or in their treatment of intervening obstructions. If 
an injustice is to be righted they spring to the rescue, 
even if personally involved in loss and difficulty. 
Does a popular sham arouse their indignation, they 
pierce it with vehement condemnation and arouse 
enmity that works against the best things they are 
trying to do in other directions. Thus, with the 
best intentions, deplorable mistakes are made that are 
sure to embitter the life and paralyze the energy. 
What shall be done when the consciousness that 
well-intentioned effort has been unwise and unjust 
spreads over the spirit like a pall, shutting out sun- 
shine and hope? To face these facts and meet the 
consequences courageously calls for character fibre of 
the highest quality. Every natural instinct is for self- 
defence; every impulse is to plead motive and excuse 
oneself. To resist this well-nigh unconquerable temp- 
tation to incriminate others and to acknowledge one’s 
own error, is to gain a round in the upward ladder 
that could, perhaps, have been won in no other way. 

The teacher in her close association with so many 
varying temperaments, is peculiarly exposed to these 
temptations. The hasty word has been spoken, the 
envy of a more successful co-worker has found exp:es- 
sion in an unguarded hour; the open indignation 
against some real or fancied injustice from her 
principal has resulted in strained relations and a 
widening gulf; the hasty, unwise treatment of some 
trying child in an hour of nerve weariness; the 
ungracious reception of some reproachful parent who 
was clearly in the wrong: all these and similar causes 
have made her pathway thorny. The added convic- 
tion that she has fallen below her own ideals is bitter 
and humiliating. The first impulse is to run away 
from trouble, to seek a new position and a fresh start 
somewhere else. It looks so easy not to repeat the 
old mistakes that hope whispers fair promises if only 
the field is new. But the same causes for a repetition 
of the old mistakes will be found in the new situation, 
and the tendency to err will not be left behind. To 
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overcome the enemy lurking in oneself right on the 
old battle-ground is the surest way to freedom. The 
first step to recover lost ground must be a frank 
acknowledgement of error. This takes true nobility. 
Only those who have taken this heroic step, when in 
all probability the proffered hand would not be cor- 
dially accepted, know the crucifixion of it. The moral 
courage this needs reaches heavenward. but it is 
the beginning of the “living down,” and there is 
no evading it. To work on in the old conditions, 
waiting for the restoration of former confidence and 
friendship from the very ones who, maybe, placed 
the stumbling blocks in the way, is one of the hardest 
tasks a human soul is ever called upon to do. But 
the victory of reaching such a moral plane richly 
repays. 

In these closing weeks of school, in these glorious 
June days when “ ’Tis easy now for the heart to be 
true,” could there be a grander self-mastery than to 
take every measure to leave school for the long vaca- 
tion in the best of good feeling with everybody con- 
nected with it? This effort made, the patient living 
down may be the work of the coming year, for which 
a restful, wholesome vacation will be the best prepar- 
ation. Perhaps, after all, when we look back upon 
life, on this side or the other, we may see that it was 
the living down of our mistakes that was the one 
thing needed to enrich and round out character. 


The Creative Art of Fiction 
xX 


H. A. DAVIDSON. 
(All rights reserved.) 
( Concluded.) 


N the presentation of first scenes on the stage, there is 
! never any doubt in regard to leading characters. Dress, 

manner, attention,— everything points to the person in 

whom interest centers. It is true that visible presenta- 
tion aids in the separation of the essential dramatic action of 
the play from the accessories that furnish the setting, but the 
literary artist has devices of his own for arresting the atten- 
tion of readers and securing recognition of the central fig- 
ures in his imaginary scenes. There is, in every carefully 
written novel, a certain number of pages which, in the plan 
of the author, are given to matters of time and place, to 
such antecedent material as is essential to the movement 
of the plot, to the introduction of the cast of characters and 
the initiation of the action. The opening chapters of a 
work of fiction should fulfil purposes closely parallel to 
those indicated by Coleridge in his critical discussion of 
first scenes in plays; but more often, in the novel than in 
the play, special interest and attention may be secured 
most effectively by delaying the appearance of a character 
and preparing for the entrance. 

In “ Kidnapped,” many ominous hints fill the reader’s 
mind with foreboding ere David reaches the house of Shaws ; 
when, at last, the old man comes to view, a few lines suffice 
to picture him vividly, and the apprehension felt before the 
event is confirmed. Each successive appearance of Eben- 
ezer Balfour, in some subtle way, defines and explains the 
first impression ; his surroundings, his words and acts, cor- 
respond intimately with himself, so that they seem the fit- 
ting manifestation of an inner life. Yet it isa part of 
Stevenson’s fine skill that he forces the reader to view the 
old man objectively ; he creates faith in this hidden individ- 
uality without revealing the secret thoughts or purposes that 
would have made clear its bearing on the fortunes of the 
hero. From the moment of entering the house of Shaws, 
David studied his uncle, searching for any clue by which he 
might interpret him, and not once is the reader allowed to 
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lose this point of view: he must share David’s doubts ang 
understand his mistakes in complete identification. In thig 
way, the author has secured for his creation an alert attep. 
tiveness closely akin to the attitude of mind in which, in 
real life, we observe the stranger who holds for us the open 
sesame to our heart’s desire. 

When, later in the same story, Alan Breck appeared, Stey. 
enson, in his first description, touched upon those features 
and qualities of the man that naturally impressed David jp 
the stress of the hour when the Cavalier climbed over the 
rail of the ship. Not until after the perilous “ Flight 
through the Heather,” did David Balfour realize all the 
strength and weakness of his new friend, and the intimacy 
of his other self, the reader, progresses no more rapidly, 
The author possessed an artistic skill that enabled him to 
reveal a complex and baffling character, by degrees, from a 
carefully chosen point of view. Thus, slowly, in the natural 
way, the characters of a great work of fiction should grow 
upon the reader; a chance meeting gives rise to acquaint- 
ance, and continued intercourse becomes friendly intimacy, 
until, finally, when we close the volume and the actors in 
the tale return to the shadowy land from which the skill of 
the author called them forth, the parting is like that of 
comrades. 

The task of the novelist in the presentation of character 
is peculiarly complex. In real life, the individual existence 
must be regarded in two phases: one consists in outward, 
current manifestations of personality, known and read by 
all; the other lies in the hidden trend of growth, or secret 
inclination, often consisting merely in the accumulative 
force of qualities or tastes not clearly recognized by their 
possessor. If, at length, the inner life becomes insistent, 
and is revealed, it appears as the missing clue, and, often, 
in a short time, the entire past of one intimately known 
may take on a new complexion and assume a consistent 
unity in our understanding. It is the part of the novelist to 
show readers both the life as it passes in the view of all, and 
those hidden springs of action that, in the end, must explain 
and give unity to the presentation of the character. For 
this, a double point of view must be maintained ; each char- 
acter must appear reflected in the estimation of companions 
in the story, and, step by step, the reader should approach 
that understanding of life in the retrospect which must form 
the conclusion. 

Such an artistic task the author of “ David Copperfield” 
undertook in the character of Steerforth. The form of the 
narrative, in the first person, limited the noveli t almost to 


a single point of view, that of the friend for whom the bril- 


liant youth possessed such unfailing charm. In many inci- 
dents, holding one significance for the reader and a differ- 
ent meaning in the mind of David, the narrator, Steerforth 
is revealed as he was ; at the same time, the narrative makes 
it clear that the admiring confidence of his friend was un- 
shaken. In the scene in the old boathouse, after the cat- 
astrophe, it is an artistic requirement that no one shall seem 
prepared for the revelation except, indeed, the reader. 
This unsuspicious state of mind up to the very moment of 
disaster must appear wholly credible and natural; but the 
antecedent incidents, when examined anew, must point 
inevitably to the result, so that the very persons whose trust 
has been betrayed accept, at once, the sad story. Without 
this double point of view and the careful preparation that 
secures it, the scene would fail of dramatic effect. 

There is another requirement in the character study of 
the greatest works of fiction. Stories and plots are the out- 
ward forms by which the lives of the actors in the play be- 
come manifest, but the real significance of life is not found 
in the things that people do, nor in what they possess, nor 
in what happens; it lies in themselves. For this reason, in 
the best fiction, what characters do or say grows intimately 
out of what they are ; this imposes upon the author not only 
the task of making clear to readers all the complexities of 
mind and temperament that determine action ; he must also 
show how the elements ot character have arisen. It was 
this subtle relation between character and the influences 
shaping its growth that George Eliot had in mind when she 
wrote, “It is the habit of my imagination to strive after as 
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full a vision of the medium in which a character moves as 
of the character itself.” The task of showing the pressure 
of the life of the community upon the individual is most 
difficult, yet a story cannot fairly be considered a work of 
art unless the characters making exit and entrance repre- 
sent, typically, the ideals of life and conduct commonly 
accepted in the age and in the land of the scenes. 

To discuss the character of Beatrix Esmond apart from 
the complexion of society in Queen Anne’s time were 
wholly to miss the mark. In the relation of Tito to his 
foster father, or to the pretty peasant girl, Tessa, it is not 
an abstract question of right and wrong that must be con- 
sidered ; the real point at issue, critically, is whether these 
acts of Messer Tito represent a departure from moral obli- 
gations recognized as binding in Florence in the fifte: nth 
century. 

The reader, also, plays a part in the task of the novelist. 
He is ever present in the mind of the writer as a court of 
ultimate appeal. The men and women whose lives are writ 
must suffer comparison with persons of real life. A critic 
once said that “the imagination is most tasked when it has 
to paint pictures which shall withstand the silent criticism 
of experience.” ‘To this test of excellence the literary artist 
who strives to portray human nature rightly must always 
submit. The measure of his success, in the end, will be 
revealed in the general acceptance of the characters he has 
presented as the interpretation and expression of personal 
experience. The great characters of fiction assume a per- 
sonality apart from the scenes in which they move, and live 
on in the memory long after incident and plot have become 
indistinct ; they express the typical in human, personal form, 
and reveal to readers, in all ages, their fellow men. 

This, then, is the part of the novelist in the presentation 
of character; he undertakes to interpret human beings of 
common nature with our own, but living under widely dif- 
ferent conditions, or inheriting ideals of conduct that we do 
not accept; he attempts to place readers in sympathetic 
relation with minds differently constituted, and enables 
them to gain a new point of view, the point of view effec- 
tive in the mind of another. 





Course in English in the Horace 


Mann School 


(New York City.) 

(We copy, from Teachers’ College Record, by permission, the work of 
the first four grades in the Course in English in the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers’ College, New York City. Prepared by Franklin T. 
Baker, Professor of English in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and Supervisor in English in the Horace Mann School. In announcing 
the course, the supervisor gives a brief explanation of the aim of the 
work and also the peculiar conditions which surround the Horace Mann 
School. The work is given here without editorial comment. It, is 
believed that the reputation of this well known school will make every 
primary teacher glad to know the plan-outline in teaching language and 
literature in the lower grades. —-THE EpiTor.) 

The difficulty of adequate and satisfactory statement is 
considerable. A complete presentation of the work in 
composition could be made only in a_ text-book that 
embraced all the materials used and running comments 
upon the methods employed. In no other way could there 
be indicated the progress from grade to grade in the treat- 
ment of the same subject. The study of the paragraph, for 
example, though restated in identical terms, is one thing in 
the fourth grade, another in the eighth, and yet another in 
the fourth year of the high school. No sane teacher would 
expect the teaching of the fundamentals of writing in any 
one year to be enough. He would expect, rather, to teach 
the same thing, year after year, with a broader outlook and 
through more difficult material; and he would know that at 
the end of the high school course he must still leave much 
to the college teacher of rhetoric. In the following brief 
outline, therefore, there appears much repetition in the 
Statements of the courses, both in language and in literature. 
Much that is not restated must be understood as repeated 
and reviewed whenever necessary. Perfect knowledge and 
perfect mastery of any art are things of late — of the very 
latest — acquisition. 
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The work is done under fortunate conditions. Buildings, 
libraries, and other forms of equipment are excellent. The 
pupils come from homes that are able and willing to 
codperate intelligently with the school. ‘lhe teachers are 
well equipped and trained, and bring to their work intelli- 
gence and devotion. The rooms are not over-crowded ; 
twenty-five or thirty pupils are the maximum number for 
each teacher. A high degree of individual interest in and 
attention to the pupils is thus made possible. 

On the other hand, the number of subjects to which the 
modern school must give its attention tends to create dis- 
traction for both pupil and teacher, and to render difficult 
the task of unifying the school work. ‘The fact that many 
pupils enter, not at the first primary, but in the higher 
grades —a malady incident to private schools — tends to 
break the continuity of instruction. The short school-year 
— thirty-five weeks — made necessary by the situation of 
the school in a great city, calls for wise economy of time 
and energy. 


The Elementary School 


The English work is necessarily one of the most important 
branches in the elementary school. In the lowest grades it 
is the principal means of approach for the child to most that 
he is to learn in his school course. Hence it claims the 
principal share of his time and attention. ‘Though its rela- 
tive importance decreases in the upper grades, it must 
receive a large amount of time through the whole elementary 
school. But the claim of the English for abundant time 
rests on other and higher grounds than its necessity as a 
medium through which knowledge is gained. It is an end 
in itself. Its results are not remote only, but immediate. 
Literature is an avenue through which the child comes into 
contact with the best of human experience, with the fullest 
expression of the ideals of the race, and with its interpreta- 
tion of its social phenomena, It presents these organized 
experiences in the concrete form upon which the young 
intelligence can lay hold before the scientific faculty is 
developed, and by giving to these experiences an ideal 
quality that adds to their clearness and their beauty, adds to 
their effectiveness in determining the quality of thought and 
action. 

In the first three or four years the child must learn to 
read, to write, to express his thoughts and experiences, to 
acquire facility in the mechanical and arbitrary matters of 
spelling, forms of writing, etc.; he must be taught to get 
the thought from the printed page, to read aloud, to give the 
thoughts orally and in writing, and, as far as possible, to lay 
the foundations for a discriminating love of literature. 


GravE I. TZwelve fifteen-minute periods throughout the 
year. 


Literature: The story of “Clytie, “Golden Rod and 
Aster,” Saxe’s “ King Solomon and the Bee,” story of 
Arachne, story of Apollo, “September,” by H. H., Whittier’s 
“Corn Song,” “Legend of Mondamin” (from “Hiawatha’’), 
“Childhood of Hiawatha,” story of Phaeton, extracts from 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ Sherman’s “Jack Frost” 
and ‘‘Snow-Flakes,” extracts from Lowell’s “First Snowfall” ; 
stories of the Christ Child, St. Christopher, St. Nicholas, 
and of the Wise Men and Shepherds; Andersen’s “ The Fir 
Tree,’ Grimm’s “ Story of the First Christmas Tree,’’ Har- 
rison’s “Story of Little Gray Grandmother,” Field’s “Why 
Do Bells for Christmas Ring?” Andersen's “ Snow Queen,” 
Cooke’s “Legend of Northland,” story of Agonack, Sher- 
man’s ‘*Snow Song,” “Snow Birds,” and “Shadow Pic- 
tures”’; “ The Icicle,” “ How the Snow Comes,” “The 
Little Match-seller,”” by Andersen, “‘ New Year’s Bargain,” 
by Coolidge, “The Flag,” Longfellow’s “ Village Black- 
smith,” “The Old Clock on the Stairs,’’ and “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour’; Turner’s “ Winds of March,” the stories of 
Apollo and Daphne, and of Rhoecus; “ Baucis and Phile- 
mon,” Bjérnsen’s “The Tree,” “The Blue Bird,” Ander- 
sen’s “ The Pea Blossom,” Sidney’s “‘The Little Brown 
Seed,” “The Dandelion” (from “ Hiawatha,”) Grimm’s 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” Longfellow’s “Birds of Killing- 
worth ”; selections from Stevenson’s “ Child's Garden of 
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Verses,” from Field’s “‘ Love Songs of Childhood,” and 
other simple poems from various authors. 

Reading from the blackboard and from printed slips, at 
first of sentences already known and of statements made in 
other lines of work; later, from primers, first readers, 
printed slips, and blackboard, of new material. Words 
learned written on the blackboard and on paper by the chil- 
dren, and recorded in note-books. Dictation of words and 
easy sentences. Attention to free, clear, and easy writing. 

The teaching of reading is done partly by the “ sentence 
method,” partly by the “word method.” The children first 
learn to read written and printed sentences already known 
to them. By processes of analysis the individual words 
become known as words, and are afterwards analyzed into 
their phonic and alphabetic elements, that they may be 
known and written with certainty. By the end of the year 
the children should know how to read new things, and to 
give orally and in writing some part of what they have read ; 
that is, the beginning of reading and writing should have 
been made and the pupils have acquired some independence 
in these elementary things. Much of the time is spent in 
the study of concrete things within the environment of the 
child and in learning their relation to his life. Part of the 
literature is selected because it treats of familiar concrete 
things and experiences ; part of it because it presents those 
ideals of beauty and of conduct that make their appeal to all 
children. The line between the literary treatment of the 
themes and the study of matters of fact cannot be sharply 
defined ; but the feeling of the difference, it is believed, 
grows in the minds of the children as their conceptions 
grow clearer and fuller. 

That much of the literature in this grade is not of the 
higher order is obvious. But the makers of literature have 
not had sufficiently in mind the needs of the first primary ; 
and the books that teachers have made for the children are 
not literature. So teachers must be content to take the best 
there is out of which children can extract intellectual and 
spiritual nutriment. 

Most of the literature is read to the children by the 
teacher. The reading done by the children is mostly from 
the blackboard, from primers and first readers, and from 
mimeographed copies of poems put into their hands. These 
latter they keep and bind into a volume as their own 
accumulation of familiar poetry. 


GraDe II. 
year: 

Reading: Strong’s “ Autumn and Winter,” Poulsson’s ‘In 
the Child’s World,” Firth’s “ Stories of Old Greece,” Craik’s 
‘‘ Bow-wow and Mew-mew,” Jackson’s “ Letters from a 
Cat,” Baldwin’s “ Fairy Stories and Fables,” Ewing’s “ The 
Brownies,” Andersen’s “ Fairy Stories,” Grimm’s “ Folk 
Stories, Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha,’”’ poems from Stevenson, 
Field, Sherman, and Larcom, and several school readers. 
Many stories and poems also are read to the class. 

The selections dealing with the descriptions of nature are 
chosen for their value as literature, not as nature study, and 
are intended to open the eyes of the children to the beautiful 
or literary aspect of nature. Those selections treating of 
animal life, such as Craik’s ‘“‘ Bow-wow and Mew-mew,” are 
designed to increase the sympathy of the children for 
animal life. The fairy stories and folk stories are regarded 
as valuable principally for the poetic ideals they present, and 
for the cultivation of the imagination. A large portion of 
the year is spent in reading “ Hiawatha” in the form in 
which the poet wrote it. This poem has proved excellent 
for the second grade, because it combines the various 
interests belonging to the preceding books, and because it 
affords so much opportunity for interesting work of other 
sorts—in modeling, drawing, etc. In the conduct of the 
work of this and the following grade, the ability to get and 
to express the more obvious meanings of the literature is 
held to be sufficient. 

Language: Practice in writing from dictation, using words 
that occur in the reading and nature study; exercises in 
phonics, spelling, and the use of the dictionary ; the use of 
capitals, period, question-mark, apostrophe, and common 


Twelve twenty-minute periods throughout the 
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abbreviations ; letter-writing, oral and written reproduction 
of stories read, committing poetry to memory, and frequent 
practice in expression through conversation. Special 
training is given also in reading aloud with facility and 
expression. 


GRADE III. 


the year. 

Reading (eight periods) : Frost’s “Knights of the Round 
Table”’ and “The Court of King Arthur,” Tennyson's 
“ Gareth and Lynette” (in part), “ The Holy Grail” (in 
part), and other stories and poems about the Arthurian 
legends. 

The customs and ideals presented ; the character of the 
knights, their views of life, their virtues, their faults; the 
whole in relation to the ideals which King Arthur attempted 
to carry out. 

Keary’s “Heroes of Asgard,” Chapin’s “ Story of the 
Rhinegold,” Baldwin’s “Story of Siegfried,” Litchfield’s 
“The Nine Worlds,” Maud’s “Wagner Heroes” and 
“Wagner Heroines.”’ 

The ideals of life as presented by the Teutonic mythology, 
the characters of the deities and demigods. 

‘These two groups of books are read in part by the class 
and in part by the teacher. They are preceded by talks 
and pictures illustrating the manner of life involved and 
giving the interpretations made by various artists. 

Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland” and “ Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass.” 

The element of humor, of absurdity, the resemblance of 
the stories to the child’s imaginings in dreams and in waking 
moments, the sympathy with animal life, the assignment to 
animals of human motives and character; the love of play 
shown in the puns, witticisms, and drolleries ; the truthful- 
ness with which the dream element is represented. 

Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

The elements of adventure, of novelty, of suspense; the 
study of primitive conditions, of the hero’s ingenuity, 
courage, and resolution in meeting them; the interest in 
the hero’s loneliness, and his companionship with Friday. 

Lang’s “ History of Whittington.” 

Read for the single interest of the story. 

Kingsley’s ‘Greek Heroes,” Church’s “ Story of Troy.” 

The heroic element in these legends, the characters and 
ideals of the heroes, the customs and views of life presented ; 
some comparison of these with similar ideas set forth in the 
Arthurian and Teutonic stories. 

Craik’s “The Little Lame Prince.” 

Read for the story and for the ideals of patience and 
gentleness presented ; some attention given to the order in 
which the story is developed. 

Throughout the year the class reads a number of poems 
and stories, selected from the school reading books and 
other sources, by Field, Stevenson, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Scott, Wordsworth, and others. Some are read 
without comment or discussion ; some committed to men- 
ory; others discussed for the purpose of pointing out the 
elements of beauty which the class may be able to discern. 

Language (six periods): Dictation, spelling, phonics, 
diacritical marks, use of dictionary ; paragraph-form, capi- 
tals, abbreviations, apostrophe, quotation-rharks, _letter- 
forms; records of work done in nature study, oral and 
written reproduction of stories, imaginary sketches, oral and 
written. 


Fourteen thirty-minute periods throughout 


GRADE IV. 
year. 


Reading (five periods) : Stories of Columbus, De Soto, 
and other explorers. 

Read for the heroic element and as a background for the 
historical work. 

Hawthorne’s “‘ Wonder Book.” 

Read for the ideals contained, for the grace and delicacy 
of style, for the spirit of play, for the subtle treatment of the 
mixture of the marvelous and the commonplace.. The 
simpler elements of structure. 

Kingsley’s “‘ Water Babies.” 


Ten thirty-minute periods throughout the 
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The play element, the ethical element, the imaginative 
element, the fusion of common and marvelous things. 

Ruskin’s “‘ King of the Golden River.” 

The imaginative quality of the story, the beauty of land- 
scape, the ethical ideals, the poetic justice, the element of 
adventure. The simpler elements of structure. 

Scott’s “* Lady of the Lake”’ (selections). 

Read mainly for the element of adventure, and for the 
beauty of the description and of the verse. 

The class reads also from school readers and other 
sources, selected poems of Jackson, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Scott, Tennyson, Browning, 
Wordsworth, and other poets. 

Read to the class: 

Kipling’s “ Jungle Books,” Hawthorne’s “ Grandfather's 
Chair’? (selections), Harris’s “* Uncle Remus.” 

Language (five periods) : capitals, abbreviations, forms in 
letter-writing, punctuation ; spelling homonyms and classi- 
fied words, diacritical marks, use of dictionaries. Repro- 
duction of stories and school work orally and in writing, 
descriptions, letter-writing, paragraphs, simple topical 
outlines. 


’ 





Tiny Tokens 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away. 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall. 


Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school. 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 

Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well.— Se/. 


Of Summer Vacations 
Jutia E, RocErs, Ithaca, N. Y. 


St. Paul knew “ how to abound and how to’ — go with- 
out. I forget his exact words. There isa type of teacher 
that I see more and more of as summer vacations come and 
go. She has learned the secret the same as St. Paul. 
Bless her dear heart! She is just the one. who would 
appreciate to its full a trip to Europe. A summer school is, 
to her, always a most alluring project. And finally, if it 
seems best to settle down and spend the whole vacation at 
home — she finds in this prospect, even, much to be glad 
about, and sets herself cheerfully to planning good times at 
work and at play. Bless her! I say. For did she not one 
summer drag me up out of the Slough of Despond, and set 
my troubled words to a simple, happy tune! I thought it 
took money and folks to make a profitable and pleasant 
vacation. She showed me a new way. 

I saw her first on a long lonesome afternoon. She sat 
by the roadside smiling. There were stains of the clay bank 
on her denim skirt. She was “ baiting young tiger beetles” 
with a straw. I sat down by invitation beside her, With a 
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long grass stem she was probing a deep hole in the bank. 
Finally, by a deft turn she dragged out a most vicious- 
looking creature, that clung to the tip of the straw with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog. White and frail, the body bore a 
tuft of hair on its humped back, and the head, broadening 
into a great metallic green disk, was provided with a formid- 
able pair of curved jaws. Nothing could be more delightful 
than the account I listened to of the doings of this tiger, 
who lies in ambush to waylay innocent victims. I learned 
about the use he makes of his hump. And I saw the 
burrows blink like sleepy eyes in the bank, as their inhabit- 
ants alternately looked out and retreated. Each opening 
dotted the bank like a black period except when the head of 
the insect fitted snugly into it. 

We took up nature study, not as one would stoop and take 
up a burden, but heartily, as a recreation. There was little 
going on in the village ; but in the fields and along the edge 
of the woods things kept on happening with a certainty 
and celerity that was amazing. Summer chapters in the life 
stories of plants and insects were our chief reading, and we 
found them thrilling or placid, grave or gay, to suit our 
mood when we went out. They were better than books. 

I remember the things we took home to use in our 
schools in September. Violet seed pods — I had never seen 
them before. They were especially interesting when violets 
bloomed the next spring. We got seed clusters of most of 
the spring blooming flowers. Half-grown chestnuts, horse- 
chestnuts, acorns, walnuts, and various other wild tree fruits 
whose flowers and seeds might be familiar to the children, 
but whose intermediate stages they had probably never seen, 
nor thought about. Leaves were gathered, showing all 
manner of insect work: mines winding like snakes between 
upper and lower epidermis, and the builders still within ; 
leaves for comparison upon which chewing and sucking 
insects had fed ; half-grown oak apples, still fresh and green 
as the leaves that bore them. 

We watched events in the pits of ant lions, and peeped 
into the nests of bumblebees. We watched the little brown 
paper wasps building together their pretty gray comb, and 
caring for their young ones until they were old enough to 
repay these maternal attentions by lending a hand at the 
labors of the colony. We inquired of the spider how she 
built her web, and sat by while she answered our question in 
the twilight of many a summer day. 

It was a memorable summer—restful, stimulating, full of 
experiences worth while. 


Can We Help? 


The following letters from poor city children who write 
home from their bit of an outing in the country are mourn- 
fully pathetic. Between every line is the revelation of their 
deplorable home life. Let us do what we can to give even 
one of these city children, starving for their inheritance, some 
glimpses of God’s world. — THe Eprror. 


Dear Mamma: The soup is good, the bed is good, the porch is 
good. I play in the yard. I sleep in a bed with Rose. Miss S. 
washed me. We have potatoes. Miss S. likes me. We sit on a bench 
to get to eat. We sit on chairs. I send my love to my mother, father, 
sister, and baby brother. 


JeTTA. 
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I’s good, and I ate bread with butter and milk and eggs and plums. 
I’s clean and I wash myself. I thank my mamma and my brothers and 
my papa and Sadie. Miss G. made me a bath last night. I was eating 
cake and strawberries and oatmeal and meat for dinner. We have 
flowers on the table and napkins and tablecloths. 


Dear Mamma and Papa: It’s nice here. The country is nice, and 
we sleep in a nice little bed, with a clean white cover to cover myself. 
We play in a big yard. Miss S.is a nurse. She gives us lunch, ani! 
water and rocking chairs on the porch. We eat on a long white tab 
on the porch, The bench to sit onis nice. I eat meat, potato, straw- 
berries yesterday, and oatmeal and egg for breakfast. I drink milk. I 
only eat at the table. I have a clean napkin for myself. I had a ball 
last night. I send love to mamma, papa, and everybody. 

SOPHIE. 


I get a bath on the night. And I am get a good time. The birds 
are in the country, and there was yesterday a real bird, 
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The Call 


The city claims the winter, be it so, 

But when the sky is full of songs and wings, 

The valleys fragrant with bright, blooming things, 
To Nature’s glad republic thou should’st go. 


There inspiration drops from the young morn; 

There noons are like full urns pressed down with life; 
There doth the past with many sorrows rife 

Fall shrivelled off and leave the soul new-born. 


Hark to the call from many a dusky wood, 
From spicy pastures drowsing in the sun, 
From lilied streams that through the meadows run, 
Come, live with us, and we will do thee good. 
— Mary F. Butts. 





Physical Culture 
Cora A. Moorg, St. Albans, Vt. 


HYSICAL CULTURE results in physical and mental 
Pp equilibrium, and a correct position of the body when 
sitting, standing, and walking, together with full, 
deep breathing, is undoubtedly the foundation on 

which this desirable state of being is builded. 

There are two ways in which the habit of correct breath- 
ing may be formed. 

First, by breathing exercises ; secondly, through exercises 
of a sufficiently vigorous nature to cause the lungs to fill to 
their utmost capacity. 

The following simple exercises will require but ten min- 
utes, when their order is learned and yet:in doing them 
every muscle in the body is brought into play, in its proper 
relationship to every other muscle. If, in addition, some 
attention be given to position of the body, during the regu- 
lar work of the day one is surprised to find how readily 
these correct habits are formed; and the effect will be 
noticeable in steadier nerves, better self-control and in- 
creased power of concentration. 

In accordance with the school law which requires a child 
to be kept in school until fourteen years of age, and in 
accordance with the custom of continuing in most cases 
through the grammar and high schools, much of the forma- 
tive period of life is spent in the school-room. 

Are not these years the formative period for the body as 
wellas for the mind? More indeed, much more, for the 
body is supposed to have reached maturity with the end of 
the teens, while the mind continues its growth through life. 

I do not, by that, mean that physical development is im- 
possible'in middle life, but that before maturity the muscles 
are growing to normal, after, they must be worked back to 
normal, overcoming any abnormal tendencies which shall 
have appeared through lack of attention in the growing 
child. 

A healthy child is a better student ; a healthy teacher is a 
better teacher and the morality of the school-room does not 
suffer thereby. When we inculcate into the minds of our 
pupils an interest in their bodily development are we not do- 
ing the work laid out for us, and better fitting them “ Not 
for school” (or a higher grade), ‘ but for life?” 

Will not the teachers try what these few exercises will do 


for them and their pupils during the remainder of the school 
year? 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES 

Correct standing position 
(a) Heels nearly together, toes turned out 
(4) Hips well back 
(¢) Knees straight and firm 
(2) Chest up and out 
(¢) Head and trunk erect 
(/) Arms hanging at sides, shoulders down 

Correct sitting position 
Keep the chest always well up and out. Lower part of 


back, the gluteal mass, touching back of seat. Do 
not sit on the end of spine. 


Ex.I Breathing 
Take good standing position, empty the lungs, thea 
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breathe as deeply as possible. Breathe rhythmic- 
ally, counting in this manner : 
Inhale, 2— 3— 4 
Hold, 1—2 
Exhale, 2— 3 —4 
Place hands lightly on chests, then at waist and 
notice the expansion. 
Ex. IT Stretching 
Wrists leading, palms back, raise arms in front, up 
overhead (4 counts), turn, fronts of wrists leading, 
push out at sides and down (4 counts). Very 
slowly. Repeat three times. 
Ex. Il 
(a) Heels lift 
(6) Knees bend 
(c) Feet stretch (rising high on toes) 
(7) Position 
Repeat three times 
Ex.IV Drill Free-hand Exercise 


Part I 
Count 1 Hands clinched on shoulders, elbows in 
a line 
Count 2 Stretch arms, making a horizontal line 
with shoulders. Palms up 
Count 3 Same as 1 


Count 4 Turn hands, palms out, and push out 
and down to sides 
Repeat three times (four in all) 


Part II 
Count 1 Neck firm (tips of fingers meet at base 
of neck) 
Count 2 Arms stretch, making horizontal line, 


palms facing front 
Count 3. Same as 1 


Count 4 Same as 4 in Part I 
Repeat three times 
Part III 
Count 1 Same as 1 in Part I 
Count 2 Same as 2 in Part I 
Count 3 From that position raise arms directly 
overhead and clap 
Count 4 From this, turn palms outward, push 
out and down to sides 
Repeat three times 
Part 1V 
Count 1 Same as 1 in Part | 
Count 2 Without changing position of hands, 
bring elbows to sides 
Count 3 Hips firm (Hands on hips) 


Count 4 Hands hanging relaxed at sides 
Repeat three times 


Drill Exercise for lower part of body With hips firm 
Part I , 
Count 1 Point toe in front 
Count 2. Bring foot back to position 


Count 3 Same as 1 
Count 4 Same as 2 
Repeat the movements, pointing the 
toe diagonally front (4 counts), at 
side (4 counts), back (4 counts) 


Part II 
Repeat the whole with left foot 

Part III. 
Count 1 Slide right foot front, bending left knee 
Count 2. Back to position 


Count 3 Same as 1 
Count 4 Same as 2 
Repeat diagonally front (4 counts), at 
side (4 counts), back (4 counts) 
Part IV Repeat the whole with left foot 

The two foregoing drills when learned separately may be 
taken together ; each count of the arm exercise corresponds 
with a like count of the feet exercise. 

Caution: Avoid jerkiness and all unnecessary tension. 
Keep constantly in mind Delsarte’s law, “Strength at the 
center and freedom at the extremities.” Do the exercises 
to music, march time, when possible. Otherwise count. 
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A Talk About the Thermomete 


BERTHA E. Busu, Garner, Iowa 

(This is a suggestive lesson only. Our children see the ther 
every day in tne school-room, see janitors and teachers wate 
what do they think it all means? Let them he told enough about j 
that they may understand something of its construction and uses by 
the children cannot all gather around one small thermometer the draw; . 
is given here for the blackboard. Draw it wih the bulb, on the boasd 
There is a chance to teach arithmetic with the degrees — THE Epitor) 





Mometer 
h It, and 


A listless day in June. The class on the floor are languidly 
trying to tell the difference between two columns of word, 
and makinga most dismal failure, for in their hearts they do 
not care a pin whether they end in “ ost” or “ond.” The 
rest of the school are attempting to study with about the 
same energy as their colleagues on the floor display, except 
Johnny, who is turning around as usual, and various other 
small sinners who are going just as far into mischief as the 
omnipotent eye of the teacher will let them. 

Altogether it is the kind of a day when learning is a bore 
to all concerned. Suddenly a change comes. The door 
opens and the janitor shuffles in. Marvelous transformation! 
Are these the faces that were so listless a moment before? 
What has roused them to such interest? The lesson? Alas, 
no! The janitor has brought in a brand new thermometer 
and hung it on the wall. 

The teacher perceives with regret that it is evidently quite 
hopeless to expect any more benefit from that miserable 
lesson at this time. So she seizes. opportunity by the fore. 
lock by taking down the thermometer and holding it before 
the class, now eager once more. 

“What have we here, children ?”’ 

“A ’mometer,’”’ respond the few who think they know. 

‘‘ What is it used for?” 

Everybody knows that and the next question : 

«‘ What is the most important part of the thermometer?” 

‘‘ With what is the little bulb filled?” 

“Some kind of poison,” says Ethel, doubtfully. 

“ Alcohol,” says Elmer, who has been hearing temperance 
lessons. 

‘‘ Gold,” guesses Hugh, who can always guess. 

Evidently it is of no use to try to give them the hard word 
“mercury,” but they take up the name “ quicksilver” with 
alacrity. 

‘“ Why have they placed numbers along the left side?” 

‘‘ What does the quicksilver do when the weather is warm? 
When the weather is cold?” 

“ Where does it stand now ?”’ 

‘‘ Where would it stand when it was so cold that water 
would just begin to freeze? Is it ever colder than that?” 

“Put your hands over your eyes, now, and think of the 
coldest day last winter, when the wind blew the snow along 
the tops of the drifts and there were sun-dogs on each side 
of the sun; when your mamma and your teacher had to 
wrap you round and round with scarfs and cloaks to keep 
you from freezing, and Jack Frost made your fingers and 
toes fairly ache with cold. Where did the thermometer 
stand then? Yes, John remembers, for we put it on our 
calendar on the blackboard. 30 below zero. Where is zero? 
Will there be ice before the thermometer goes down to zero?” 

«« Now shut your eyes again and think of the hottest day 
last summer, when you went barefoot and the sidewalks 
burned your feet, and the walls and dishes felt warm to your 
touch? Where do you think the quicksilver stood then?” 

“There are other words marked along the side of the 
thermometer. How warm is your blood? If it were to 
grow much warmer you would be very ill. Doctors have 
little thermometers to put under a sick person’s tongue to 
tell if he has a fever.” 

“ Yes,”’ says Ethel, sadly. ‘They put a ’mometer in my 
papa’s mouth and said he was going to die.” 

Evidently there were rocks ahead of this line of investi- 
gation. The teacher hastens on. 

‘‘ What is summer heat?” 

“ How warm should the rooms in which we live be kept?” 

“ ] put our thermometer in the oven to bake it and the 
silver went up so quick it broke the glass,” says Raymond— 
and the teacher thinks this a judicious time to end the lesson. 
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; ‘ Rosebud Days 


Auice E. ALLEN 
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O, rose-flushed skies that gleam and glow, 

O, rose-sweet winds that come and go, 

O, days like flowers that bud and blow — 
The rosy, rosebud days of June. 


Two Last Verses of “Brown Thrush” Song in 
May Primary EpucaTIon 
(Omitted by mistake, page 224.) 


And the brown thrush keeps singing, ‘‘ A nest do you 
see, 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don’t meddle! Don’t touch ! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy ! 
Now I’m glad! Now I’m free! 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy ! 
But long it won’t be, 
Don’t you know? don’t you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be 


One Lily 


“This morning, coming through West Street, I was more 
than ever conscious of the prevailing dirt of the place. 
There were the ragged, dirty-faced children, and their still 
more careless and shrill-voiced mothers, the noise of the 
carts and the shouts of the drivers, and I wished for the 
even-league boots of the giant in the fairy tale that I might 
leave behind me more quickly this region of ill odor and 
clamor, when suddenly I became aware of a sweet, delight- 
fil perfume, exquisite in its delicacy. I almost stopped, in 
ly surprise, and began to look for this phenomenon which 





We'll catch just one — the one that’s here — 
And hold it near and hold it dear, 
And keep through all the happy year 

This rosy, rosebud day of June. 


seemed so out of place in such surroundings, when I dis- 
covered a short distance ahead a man carrying the cause of 
my wonderment in his hand —a pure white day lily. 

It was only one flower, but so sweet in its nature, so 
delicate in its perfume, yet so strong in its character, that it 
sweetened the air through which it passed. The children 
brightened at its approach and stretched out their hands 
toward it; the women’s faces took on a softer look, and as 
I watched the flower down the street I saw that it drew 
universal attention. Workmen toiling in the street trenches 
were first ‘attracted by its perfume, looked up, and then, 
resting their hands on shovel and pick, watched it out of 
sight. The man to whom the lily belonged seemed the only 
one unconscious of its presence.” 

— Elizabeth L. Smith. 
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A Second Grade Institute 


Mary E. Fi1zGERA1D, Chicago, 


VERY teacher has some few “ tricks and manners ”’ 
which may be eye and mind openers to others. The 
composite of these produce that indescribable some- 
thing which makes the “ atmosphere ”’ of a school. 

If this atmosphere is pleasant, the visiting teachers may 
carry away a few suggestions for use at home; if it is not 
pleasant, she may take warning and go back resolved to do 
what she can to have her school produce a different effect. 

An Institute at the Nash School, Chicago, gave a number 
of visitors an opportunity to see what artistic results may be 
produced by home talent when there is a co-operative spirit 
among the teachers and some one to direct their efforts. 
The windows have transparencies made of tissue paper. 
The pupils of each room undertook to decorate certain por- 
tions of the building. The effect might have been anything 
but agreeable had not some master mind kept a supervision 
over all and thus produced a most harmonious whole. 

The window of one landing has Lohengrin with his swan ; 
opposite isa most exquisite “Spring” in masses of lovely 
greens. ‘The figures are life size and all the work has been 
so carefully executed that it bears a close resemblance to 
stained glass. When one considers how easily a caricature 
could be made of any face drawn by children, and, more- 
over, on tissue paper, the work must be regarded as a 
triumph. 

A great deal of poster work is seen throughout the hall ; 
long narrow panels upon which conventionalized flowers cut 
out of paper have been skilfully pasted,” ‘‘ make sunshine in 
a shady place.”” Number one has a large poster of “‘ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims ” framed, and as the children did every 
bit of the work they look upon it as a chef d’ouvre —and 
well they may. 

The school is very much interested in birds, and water- 
color drawings of them on circular pieces of paper about six 
inches in diameter are pasted irregularly upon a strip of 
heavy dull green paper twelve inches wide, which is fastened 
at the top of the wainscoting along the stairs. This odd, 
pretty border begins on the second floor and reaches down 
the stairs, around the landing, and down to the first floor. 
‘The strip is at a most tempting height for itching little 
fingers, and yet not a drawing has been touched, although a 
year has passed since it was first placed. That speaks well 
for the ethical training they have received there, does it not? 

One teacher in the school is “ full of ideas,’’ her admiring 
co-workers say, and a visit to her room showed a few of 
them. A corner blackboard, quite a large one, was covered 
with burlap. Upon this were pinned the best drawings of 
the children and very pretty they looked, too. The pink 
hoy with the yellow legs and green chair, who seems to be 
an institution in most school-rooms of to-day, was conspicu- 
ous by his absence. Instead there were pretty soft charcoal 
sketches of landscape that would convert the most skeptical 
to the advantage of drawing as a means of expression. 

Another one of her “ideas” was her curtains. The four 
great glaring windows with their ever-dusty Venetian blinds 
were draped with the indispensable crépe paper. It was 
cut in strips about two inches wide, reaching from the top 
to the bottom of the windows. First two strips of red were 
fastened together at the top of the window frame, then two 
of green with a short space between. ‘This arrangement was 
repeated until the top of the window frame was covered. 
The strips, lightly twisted, were brought down in opposite 
directions and looped gracefully at the side. They gave the 
room a very cheerful look, and while hiding the blinds, did 
not interfere with the light 

While home-made decorations were numerous, and that is 
as it should be in a school-room, because what they have 
made themselves is the most interesting object in the world 
to children, there was no lack of fine pictures in the cor- 
ridors and assembly halls. 

Drawing is considered such an essential in this school 
that we were not surprised to find illustration an important 
factor in every recitation, but we were surprised to see what 
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effects these babies produced. Everything, from Hiawatha’s 
wigwam and the forest in which it was embowered, to the 
“ Angelus,” was attempted, and everything was recognizable 
too, which is more than can be said of all illustrations jp the 
higher grades. 

Another excellent feature of the lesson was that @/ the 
pupils drew, some on paper, some on the board. ‘The paper 
drawings were held high after they were finished by the 
delighted little artists who seemed to take the greatest pride 
in their work. 

The live rabbit which was passed behind the backs of the 
children at the board, produced almost hysterical joy, anq 
the pictures of him were generally extremely flattering, 
Prosy solids were passed to the “sleeping” children in their 
seats and were represented very well. 

From a chart printed by eighth grade pupils a reading 
lesson was “developed”’ The teacher “ built” the new 
words before the lesson began. ‘That is going back to a 
very good thing dropped some time ago to give place to the 
telling to the pupil of the word making any effort on his part 
unnecessary. The candid announcement of one little fellow 
that he had lost the place, showed how differently matters 
are conducted now. Formerly it was a crime, almost, to 
lose the place. Eyes glued to books or board were once 
the fashion, 

Supplementary readers were given the pupils and they 
studied diligently the lesson assigned, many almost audibly, 
and all with interest which could not be mistaken. The 
** Story of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe”’ was then 
repeated with modifications and reservations and interpre- 
tations and yet with a clinging to the main idea, which was 
very amusing and which revealed the individual turn of mind 
in a rather startling way. 

Ratio work has been talked about and exhibited until it 
would appear that every phase of the subject had been 
exhausted ; but here it was again, and as fascinating as when 
it was first presented to the astonished teachers. ‘lo hear 
second grade children give the ratio of one cube to another 
as ,8, and to hear out of the mouths of babes such statements 
as $ of D = 3 of A makes one feel that there is something 
uncanny about the operations. A number representing a 
year was given and the pupils found the ratio of 39 weeks 
to it. Original examples were given by the pupils. One 
lb. cost $.40 cost of 2} Ibs.; One lb. cost $.28 cost of 
2 Ibs. ; $.20 for 23 lbs. cost of 1 lb. A few “yards” svere 
introduced by way of variety, but “ pounds” generally seemed 
to be the favorite unit. The examples in addition were 
very well done. The teacher began by placing a column of 
units on the board, allowing it to remain a few moments 
and then erasing; Columns of tens followed and then 
hundreds. ‘The children added as fast as the teacher could 
write the figures. 

Examples in multiplication came next ; 326 x 3; 411 X 3; 
422x4; then division 293; 848; 25 the last 
board examples were combinations of multiplication and 
division. 2*8°; 289; 2x90; 

Cardboard with examples in addition and subtraction 
were held up for a second and results given. The denomi- 
nator in no case was larger than 8. 

The pupils were but five months in Second Grade so 
their whole school life could not have exceeded sixty weeks. 
And this is a day too, when arithmetic is not considered of 
as much importance as other things. At the rate they are 
going they will have finished the whole course in mathe- 
matics in a couple of yearn They looked as if they enjoyed 
the work, too. Many. of us would like very much to see 
how such results are produced rather than the finished pro- 
duct. There was a Svengali suggestion about the whole 
affair to those unacquainted with the Speer method and its 
marvels. ‘The songs selected were very pretty, but were a 
trifle too difficult. That the difficulties were so well over- 
come reflects great credit on the teacher. 

All the work was well done and was helpful, too. Any 
teacher who went away with no new ideas must have gone 
to the institute with the intention of being unimpressed, but 
as that is not the attitude of many the spread of the new 
may be confidently looked for throughout Mr. Lane’s district. 
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What We Wear X 


SS ALICE E, ALLEN 


HE hat which proved to be just the 


right one for Marjorie wasn’t trimmed 
with feathers of any kind. 
It was a broad, white leghorn, and 
on it were soft rose-colored ribbons and 


roses. Roses so big and round and bright, 
@ one pinched the petals to find if they weren’t 
; real, and smelled them, almost sure they 
would be sweet. 






& Artificial Flowers 


a 
6) Pinch one of the pale-pink petals again. 
It is an inner one and is made of soft silk. 

These outer, heavier petals are made of rich rose velvet. 
The tiny stamens are stiff threads, with bits of yellow on 
their tiny tips. 

Look ai this beautiful bud. It has cotton inside to give 
it that prettily rounded appearance. The silk and velvet 
petals are carefully fitted on. And the whole is finished 
with dainty green sepals and a slender green stem. 

This rose is fading. Some of its color is gone, and it has 
lost several petals. 

Notice the leaves here and there among the flowers. 
Were ever real rose leaves more perfectly shaped, more 
exquisitely tinted, more delicately veined. See the rich 
green of this fresh one, and the dull browns and dark reds 
of this one that has faded. 

The making of artificial flowers and foliage might almost 
be called one of the fine arts, such as painting and 
sculpture. 

Materials Used in Flower Making 

Long, long ago, the artistic color-loving Italians began to 
make flowers for ornaments. They used silk ribbons of dif- 
ferent colors, twisting them into shape, and fastening them 
to wire stems. 

Sometimes the flowers were made of the fine, fluffy 
cocoons of silk-worms. ‘These were dyed with dainty tints, 
and then shaped into the form of buds and blossoms. 

The Indians of South America showed great skill in 
flower-making. They selected the soft feathers of tropical 
birds, fashioning them into blossoms of brilliant colors. 

But these early flowers—skillfully made as they were—can 
not compare with those now made. 

The materials now in use are many. For the cheaper 
blossoms, there are paper, cambric, and fine calico ; for the 
more expensive, silk, satin, and velvet ; and for some fragile 
flowers, soft crepe, muslin, and even gauze. 

Of course, these materials are dyed. Think of the skill 
needed here. Not only must the rainbow colors be repro- 
duced, but whatever peculiar tints and shades, Dame 
Fashion declares to be the style for gowns and other trim- 
mings, these same tints and shades must appear in bud, 
blossom and leaf. 

The petals of the flowers are carefully cut from the 
cloth, and fitted and fastened into shape. Next, for the 
sepals and stem. Fine wire usually runs through the stem. 
The queer, stiff cloth used for the outside of the stem, as 
well as for the calyx and much of the foliage, is made in 
part from a very thin layer of whale-bone. 

Even the rarest, the most delicate blossoms and leaves 
are now reproduced by the skill of the workers in artificial 
flowers. 

A buttercup, which seems to have just shaken its soft 
gold dust upon a leaf growing near ; a bunch of lilacs all in 
a glory of purple; a tiny, frosted twig, a spray of scarlet 
holly; an autumn leaf, in mingled golds and browns; a 
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‘ébunch of purple grapes, or a cluster of crimson currants-- 
all are to be found prettily displayed on the hats and 
bonnets of any good-sized audience. 


Buckles 


We use them in so many places—the handy little things 
we call buckles. They finish our hats, they fasten our rib- 
bons and belts, they peep up at us from our dress-up shoes, 
they do nothing at all but look pretty on a bit of silk or vel- 
vet on many a gown or coat. 

It was after the days of Charles II. of England that 


“ One, two, buckle my shoe,” 


was sung in play-room and nursery. For, until that time, 
buckles were never used on slippers. 
Costly buckles are made of gold, of silver, of cut steel, of 
gleaming pearl and ivory, and of sparkling jet. 
Nearly all these things are imitated and made into cheap 
buckles. 
Buttons 


Nearly every one has one of some kind—hasn’t he? A 
strong horn or bone button which fastens a coat; a neat 
cloth or brass one on a little gown ; a dainty pearl one, per- 
haps, on a shirt-waist. 

Kinds of buttons: Cloth buttons are made of rounded 
disks, or moulds, cut by machine of wood or metal, and 
neatly covered with cloth. 

All other buttons are of two kinds. Either they have 4 
tiny “shank” on the under side with which they are 
fastened to the cloth, or else they have a number of tiny 
holes cut through them for the same purpose. 

Buttons without shanks are cut from bone, horn, wood, or 
pearl. Through them are drilled little round holes. 

Buttons with shanks are made of the same materials, 
They are carefully cut and the tiny shanks—made cf metal 
—are firmly soldered on. 

Gilt buttons are generally made of brass mixed with a 
little zinc. 

Shoe buttons are made of paper, covered with a thick 
coating of black paste or varnish. 

Birmingham—a city of England—is busy making buttons 
of all kinds, shapes, and sizes. In our own country, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, and Easthampton, Massachusetts, make 
large numbers of buttons. 


Hooks and Eyes 


Some of our gowns are fastened by hooks and eyes. 

These things are made of steel. Time was when each 
one was made by busy fingers. 

Now, of course, machines save time and trouble in doing 
all of this work. Simple looking machines though they are, 
two of them, in one little minute, make two hundred hooks 
and as many eyes. 

Combs 


Standing up jauntily in mother’s hair is a beautiful comb. 
It was made of the shell of a little creature called a tortoise. 

First, some little plates of just the right size, shape, and 
thickness were cut from the tortoise-shell. Then the teeth 
were made by a process called “ parting.” 

By this process, the teeth of two combs are cut at the 
same time. The shell which was in the spaces between the 
teeth of this one we are looking at, now forms the teeth of 
another just like it, somewhere. In this way, none of the 
precious shell is wasted. 

The little side-combs, which some of us wear in our hair 
are often made of celluloid, rubber, or some other material 
less expensive than tortoise shell. But they were cut in 
much the same way 

Jewelry 

There are other ornaments which we are all pleased to 
own and wear—bits of watches ; long, slender chains ; dainty 
lockets and rings; bracelets, breast-pins, “ stick-pins,”’ and 
hat-pins ; cuff-links, collar-buttons and studs. 

Most of these shining bits of jewelry are made of silver or 
of gold. Many of them sparkle with precious stones — red, 
green, blue, or purple. 

From what do all these materials of which we have 
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spoken come? The horn, bone, ivory and pearl? The jet, 
steel, gold and silver? The precious stones? 


Horn 


The horns of animals—such as the ox, buffalo, deer, sheep, 
and goat—are used for making the material called horn. 

The horns of most animals—hard as they seem—can easily 
be softened. Those of the sheep and goat are then soaked 
and boiled until they split readily into thin, transparent 
layers. 

These layers are flattened between smooth plates of iron 
which are heated and pressed firmly together. 

The edges of two pieces of horn are often brought 
together between metal plates. These plates are then 
screwed together and plunged first into boiling water and 
then into cold. By this time the pieces of horn are firmly 
welded together. 

When the horn is thoroughly heated, it is run into dies or 
moulds. In this way it is stamped with different patterns. 

It takes a beautifully clear, clean-cut impression. So it 
is often used for fancy combs instead of the more expensive 
tortoise-shell. 

Bone 


Bone is a material made from the bones of animals. 
Before metals were known, bone was used to make fish- 
hooks. The sharp spines of certain fish were used for 
pointing arrows. 

It chief use, now, is for making a cheap variety of combs, 
knife-handles, buttons, etc. 


Ivory 


Ivory is a glistening, white substance—the finest of which 
is made from the elephant’s tusk. 

Vegetable Ivory comes from a beautiful plant —the most 
beautiful member of the great palm family. 

The stem of this palm is short. From its top, bursts a 
tuft of great, green leaves, like giant ostrich feathers. 

The flowers of the plant have neither calyx nor corolla. 
The fruit is as large as a man’s head. Hidden away inside 
it, are many queer, three-cornered nuts. 

Each of these nuts is nearly as large as a hen’s egg. The 
kernels when ripe are hard and white, almost like the real 
ivory. 

From them, are turned cur ivory buttons and buckles, as 
well as many of our beautiful umbrella handles and knobs. 

Even the best judges find it a difficult matter to tell 
vegetable ivory from the real article. 


Pearl 


’Way down under the sea, clinging to the edge of a great 
rock, lives a tiny creature, who, although he doesn’t know 
it, is making a gleaming buckle for some little girl up 
in the big, bright world. 

He is the tiny pearl-oyster. What he is trying with all 
his little might to do, is to make for himself a cozy, comfort- 
able home out of his shell. 

Its edge rubs against and hurts his sensitive bit of a body. 
So he sets to work to make for the shell a smooth lining. 

Out of his body he secretes a queer liquid, which he lays 
over the inside of the shell in thin, half-transparent layers. 
When it becomes hard, it is exquisitely tinted with pale pink 
and soft lavender. 

This wonderful material is called mother-of-pearl. From 
it are cut many of our beautiful ornaments. 

This same busy pearl-oyster makes for us, too, the gleam- 
ing, white stones, which we call pearls. A tiny grain of 
sand, perhaps, or some foreign substance slips inside his 
shell, and irritates him. So he sends out more of the thin 
liquid from his body. It clings close to the little particles 
of sand — layers and layers of it —it hardens—and lo! a 
lovely, little pearl. 

Jet 

Jet is a black mineral, harder than coal. It is mined in 
many parts of the world. 

Jet is cut and carved into many beautiful articles which 
are given a high polish, and which are beautifully black and 
brilliant, 
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Bits of jet fastened to braids of different kinds, form 
many of our dress-trimmings. 


Steel 


Steel is a hard, shining substance which is made from 
iron. It is beautifully polished and cut into buttons 
buckles, and many pretty and useful things. 


Gold and Silver 


When silver first comes from the mine, it is of a dul] 
dark color. Through many processes, which refine and 
purify it of all dross, it passes, before it comes out in all its 
gleaming brilliancy of white. 

Silver is a wonderful metal. It can be hammered into 
thin sheets, or leaves, and it can be drawn out into the thin. 
est wire. 

Gold—the most precious of all metals—has been known 
from the earliest ages of our world. 

Gold is softer than silver. Like it, it is refined and puri- 
fied, beaten into thin sheets of gold-leaf, or drawn into 
yards of fine wire. 

Both gold and silver take a beautiful polish or a rare, 
satiny lustre, as is desired. They are soft and pliable and 
easily shaped into our pretty trinkets. 

Watches, lockets, rings, and bracelets of gold or silver are 
often beautifully chased or engraved. When they are deli- 
cately traced with slender lines of color they are enameled. 

Many cheaper materials are given a gold or silver wash, 
and are sold in place of the real metals. 


Precious Stones 


Oh, the sparkle and charm—the gleam and glory of 
beautiful jewels. Flashing up at us from their soft nests, in 
the light of the jeweler’s windows, they bewilder us with 
their fascinating color and brilliancy. 

Which shall we choose? This ruby, gleaming like fire in 
its rich setting, that sapphire, blue as the sky! ‘This royal 
purple amethyst, or this glowing, green emerald? 

None of these. For here, close by, is a cluster of milk- 
white pearls, like great, gleaming tears. And what are 
those beautiful little gems flashing from their bed of warm 
velvet? 

Each one is like a drop of water in the sunshine, holding 
in its heart all the rare tints of the rainbow. Now, it 
sparkles in a glory of golden light ; now it is blue, now red. 

These wonderful stones which seem to be woven of light, 
itself, are opals. 

And there—gleaming, glorious in its pure-white splendor, 
is the peer!ess gem of all—the diamond. 

All of these gems, hard as it is to believe it, were once 
rough bits of stone, with little or no beauty. But the gem- 
seekers know the glory hidden within the dark outside. 

The precious stones were taken from the earth and put 
through many processes. They were polished, cut into 
beautiful shapes, polished again, and finally set in ring or 
watch or pin to delight us by the play and brilliancy of their 
color. 

The diamond is the hardest substance in all the world. 

Only another diamond will cut it. It is the most expen- 
sive of all gems. 

There are many stones besides those named: the dark- 
red garnet, the yellow topaz, the turquoise, the moonstone, 
and many more. 

The stones sometimes set in cheap jewelry are not real. 
They are made of glass, or of paste, delicately and skillfully 
colored to represent the real gem. 


In going back to the beginning of “ What We Wear,” we 
have learned so many and such wonderful things. 

We have gone from the cotton-plant, with its glory of 
blossoms, across the broad ocean to the home of the blue- 
eyed flax; we have peeped eagerly into the “ little round 
cocoon” of the silk-worm; we have followed the fleecy 
flocks of sheep up and down the steep mountain-slopes ; we 
have seen the timid, fur-bearing little creatures in their cold 
Arctic homes, and the tall rubber trees of the tropics: we 
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have braided the firm fibres of wheat plant into yellow straw, 
and have watched the clipping and cleaning and curling of 
elegant ostrich feathers. 

Besides these things, we have heard the rush and roar of 

eat mills and factories, the whirl of countless wheels, and 
we have felt the throb of mighty machinery. 

We have discovered that nearly all of our clothing, fine 
and coarse, delicate and strong, alike, comes to us from 
either plant or animal world. 

What a wonderful world this is. Not only is it brimful of 
beauty, but in it are hidden away all the things we need, 
poth for food and for clothing. 

And we have discovered, too, that we do not need to 
wait for other lands to send us our clothing-materials. Of 


Memorizing Poetry 
Amy LINCOLN PHELPS, Jamaica, N. Y. 


“Oh, dear’ I have a memory gem to teach this after- 
noon,” said teacher No. 1. 

“Wherefore that sigh?’’ said teacher No. 2. 

“Tt’s for the ‘line upon line’ drill on the poem. The 
children like to hear me read the verses, and like to recite 
them when learned, but they hate the dull repetition while 
they are memorizing them. SodoJ. It destroys every bit 
of sentiment and expression and makes us all hate the whole 
thing !”’ 

“T used to find it tiresome,’ 
“but I don’t do it any more.” 

“What vo you do, then? I knowyou still teach poems.” 

“Yes, I teach more than ever. We have just learned 
‘The Brown Thrush.’* You know it? Last year I had such 
trouble with it. The children zwou/d turn the lilt of the 
verse into a senseless sing-song. This year we feel the 
rhythm and render the meaning, too. 

“How did I do it? How do children learn ‘ Mother 
Goose’ by the yard? They Aear it repeatedly. 

“ The first day I read the poem twice, as expressively as 
I could. I asked several questions to see that all understood 
it. They did, perfectly.” 

“Did not you have them reproduce it in their own 
language ?”’ queried No. 1. 

“No, I did not. I couldn’t do it myself, and wouldn’t if 
I could !” 

“Oh, I remember your theories about allowing children 
to mince poetry into scrappy prose. Like setting them to 
copying the Sistine Madonna. Yes, go on.” 

“ Next day,” resumed No. 2, “ they were anxious to hear 
‘The Brown Thrush’ again. They listened to it three 
times with unabated interest. Children like old stories best, 
any way. I changed the expression a little each time. 

“Then I called one of my bright ones to me, and we 
recited it together. She took the part of the thrush, while | 
said the rest of the poem. She did her part very sweetly. 
I asked for volunteers to say it in pairs; several were able 
to do it without a mistake. They gave excellent expression, 
often quite different from mine. 

The third day the slower pupils had their turn. So we 
learned the poem as a whole, without loss of enjoyment or 
sense, in five, ten, ten — that’s twenty-five minutes.” 

“That sounds fine,”’ said No. 1, “ but it seems to me you 
did all the work.” 

“No, indeed. Each child was toiling hard, though he was 


_ 


*This poem js set to music in the May number.—THE Epiror 
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responded teacher No. 2, 
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course, aside from cotton, many of the raw materials come 
to our country from lands afar. But it is our own, busy, 
brainy Uncle Sam, himself, who makes for us, with almost 
incredible swiftness, our beautiful fabrics and useful articles. 

Think of his cotton, silk and woolen manufactories, of his 
growing linen industry; think of his rubber and leather 
articles —— why, an American-made shoe is a “ thing of 
beauty ” even in far-off England. 

Think, too, of his wealth of furs and his countless mines 
of gold and silver. 

Of all these, we—his loyal little sons and daughters—are 
justly proud. 

How glad we are to live in just this corner of our great, 
glorious world ! 


unconscious of it. In future I shall teach all my poems as 
1 did this one — until I find a better way.”’ 

If your method isn’t patented,” said No. 1, “ I believe I'll 
try it.” 

“ Help yourself.” 


At the Seashore 


Little Problems for Little People 


One little maid, Marjory, dressed all in blue, 
One little boy, Robby — so there were just - - - 


Two little new trunks, packed as full as can be, 
With Mother’s beside them,— so there were just - - - - - - 


Three hours on the train with its rush and its roar, 
One more in a carriage — so there were just - - - - . 


Four bare-footed boys going in for a dive, 

And Robby ran after — so there were just - - - - 
Five dear little girls building houses of sticks, 

Oh, Marjory spied them — so there were just - - - . 


Six little gray clouds sailed along the blue heaven, 
A big one behind them —so there were just - - - - - . 


Seven quick little raindrops nfo longer could wait, 
Another came after — so there were just - - - - - i 


Eight pretty white gulls flying home in a line, 
One came out to meet them — so there were just - - - -. 


Nine short little weeks at the seashore, and then, 
One more — Rob and Marjory stayed just - - -. 
A. E. A. 


In School and Out 


Now, when a fellow’s got to wait 

In school with pencil and with slate, 
A-multiplying, 

His head it aches, his back it breaks, 

Who cares what 3 x 7 makes? 

‘Cause Johnny’s gone to dig the bait, 
And time is flying. 


But when a fellow gets out-doors, 

A-catching trout by threes and fours, 
In fishing season, 

If he gets three, and Johnny, he 

Gets seven times as many—see ? 

"Tis easy then to keep the scores— 
Now, what’s the reason? 


A. EA. 





































































































HE teacher behind the camera, like the “ man behind 
the gun,’’ can accomplish wonders if each aims well 
and snaps at the proper moment. ‘The aid the 
camera can give the teacher has, I believe, not been 

fully brought out in the voluminous reports of the million 
and one achievements claimed for this fetish of modern 
days. A word of warning! Never let your pictured repre- 
sentation stand in the way of actual observation by the chil- 
dren. Each has its own place, and the camera is merely the 
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The Camera and the Teacher 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal School, Newark, N. J. 





block. Farm life, illustrated by photographs of ducks 
chickens, young calves, farm buildings, etc., may in this Way 
make clear the story or lesson. Farm work, such as the 


gathering of the corn, binding the grain, or working jp 
the field, can only be made clear by photographing the 
farmer at work. When possible, it is better to photograph 
the simpler original process used in harvesting, etc., rather 
than the complicated’ machinery of the present advanced 
type. 


For example, cutting grain with the sickle as againg 
the patent “harvester,” the spinning-wheel, not 
the tactory machine. Personally I consider my- 
self very fortunate to have obtained last fall 
a series of photographs showing the farmer at 
work with the flail, a process of beating out 
the grain still used in parts of the country, 
though fast being replaced by the threshing 
machine. 

While the subject of the Family was being 
taken, the kindergarten children thoroughly en. 
joyed a “snap” made of a happy family of 
home pets, “ Inkspot,” “ Kaiserin Augusta,” and 
‘Samuel Johnson,” at their daily meal, shared in 
common. 

For the study of Children of Other Lands, 
if, when traveling abroad one remembers the 
little ones left behind, we may bring back not 
only brains stored with mental pictures, but 
plates which may make more clear the story of 
the little German “ madchen” or Katryntje of 
the Land of Windmills. 

A word as to the difficulty of learning and 
the expense connected with photography. The 
art is not hard if one proceeds slowly, master- 








handmaiden who brings to the eye of the child what would 
not otherwise reach him. 

As to the work involved, the way is not difficult, and the 
benefit resulting from the use of the camera is far in excess 
of the little labor required, 
provided one starts aright and 


ing each phase completely before going to the 
next. At first do one-fourth, letting the pro- 
fessional photographer do the three-fourths. Be master of 
that one-fourth before proceeding to the next. Most of the 
failures in amateur photography proceed from the victim 
attempting to learn the whole thing at once. Time 





is content to leave unexplored 
a few hundred ways in the 
photographic field. Learn to 
do a few things well and make 
every one of them pay tribute 
to your work, and you will 
find that unconsciously you are 
becoming more and more of 
an expert. This, without the 
waste of money, and the dis- 
heartening failures that attend 
most amateurs. 

The teacher who intends to 
make photography a business, 
that is, who intends to use her 
camera as a means to aid her 
in her teaching, will need to 
exercise great self-control in 
refusing to “snap” pretty 
scenes, admiring friends, etc. 
True, the camera has its uses 
as a pastime, but it is not in 
that light that we are consider- 
ing it here. Save the plates 
for something that is worth 











while. 

For the little ones the range 
of possible photographic subjects is very large and most 
of them easily obtainable. To the city child, the pictures 
of farm life are indispensable. No one who has not taught 
these same wee ones can comprehend the absolute absence 
in the child’s mind of mental pictures outside the city 











and money may be saved by going slowly. 
expense. — 
Ten dollars invested in a camera of the right kind, 1s 


Secondly, as to 


sufficient. Afterwards, when you have graduated in this art, 
this camera will still be invaluable for rough trips, or to tuck 
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into your trunk when going for a short stay where one would 
prefer not to be eucumbered with a larger camera, 


After 





having purchased it, take a firm moral stand with regard to 
its demands upon you. It is wonderfully human. I have 
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known some cameras to be the most relentless task-masters 
and to insist upon “going along” on whatever trip the 
teacher planned. Cameras have been known to 
compel their unhappy owners to give up all their 
leisure time to attend their wants. It will insist on 
having those plates developed that you took 
yesterday. It will threaten to fog them in the 
plate-holders if you ask it to wait another day. 
In fact, however independent you imagine you 
are, you are apt to become merely a puppet 
in the hands of an inexorable master, and yet— 
what delightful slavery! How you praise it, and 
talk of it as the only camera worth owning, 
when it condescends to give you a fine plate of 
some exquisite bit of scenery, or a characteristic 
pose of some restless pet! 

If, however, instead of letting your camera 
become your master, you make it your ally, it 
will be worth having and will do its duty right 
nobly in whatever field of work you put it. In 
fact, the possibilities which lie in a camera make 
it one of the most useful adjuncts to teach- 
ing which one may have. 

While we may never see photography offered 
as an elective in our normal schools, yet a 
short course offered to the teachers of a given lo- 
cality, would be one of the best things, which could 
come to them. 














“‘ Inkspot,” ‘* Kaiserin Augusta,” and “ Samuel Johnson,” at their daily meal, 


. ; —— 
Miss Penn’s Picnic 
Lizzik RICHARDSON Kaus, Rensselaer, Ind. 


It had been a dull, rainy morning, and the fifty little peo- 
ple in Miss Penn’s primary room had been possessed with a 
spirit of mischief and inattention. 

It was one of those days that try teachers’ souls. It was 
apart of his teacher’s creed that the children must be sent 
home happy, either in remembrance of some pleasant task 
completed, or in the anticipation of one yet to be 
done. 

There had been so many breaks in the work this morning, 
sO many unpleasant little incidents — or accidents — and 
Miss Penn was thinking fast while the last class were passing 
to their seats, 

When all was quiet, she stood before them, smiling. 
“Children,” she said, “let’s have a picnic this afternoon.” 
Such a chorus of subdued “Ohs” and soft clapping of 
hands ! 

“ But it’s raining,” said practical Polly. 

“ We can have it here — in the room,’ 
quietly. 

“The table isn’t big ’nough for us all, and where would 
we put all the things,” said ‘Tom. 

“We will put them on the d/ackboard,” said Miss Penn, 
then seeing the half-puzzled, half-disappointed faces hastened 
to add : “ Each one may bring something that he likes, and 
write it on the black-board. Who knows how to write the 
hame of something good to eat?” “Oh, I do!” “I do!” 
came from a dozen eager children, and many hands were 


said Miss Penn 


“T know how to write 
‘bread,’” declared Nellie. “It’s in our books.” 
“Yes,” said Miss Penn, “ but it is time to go home now. 


waving for permission to try. 


We will have the picnic this afternoon. You may play that 
you bring something good to eat, and write its name on the 
blackboard — but be suve to write it plainly and spell it 
correctly.” ' 

«1’ll get mamma to tell me how to write ‘cooky,’”’ said 
Charlie, when the lines were passing out. 

At one o'clock, an eager and excited swarm of small peo- 
ple surrounded Miss Penn’s desk asking if they might write 
their word. 

So the picnic began,—and such a picnic! There were 
all sorts of edibles without any particular arrangement or fit- 
ness, — pie, meat, cake, soup, apples, cocoa, butter, jam, 
jelly and a dozen others. 

Miss Penn kept a sharp watch to see that no words were 
misspelled, giving suggestions where necessary, but this 
happened rarely. Many words such as grape-nuts, coffee, 
oat-meal and salmon, had been found by the children on the 
box or can. 

The words were read from the board and sometimes made 
into sentences, as, “ Will you have some cake?” the teacher 
or a pupil pointing to the word “ cake.” 

More words were brought the next morning and at noon, 
indeed, the picnic lasted for several weeks — though some 
days the variety of food was rather limited. Then after a 
while we had’a “ show” in which a great number of animals 
were represented. We afterwards wrote names of birds 
and common household articles. The words were usually 
put on the board before the beginning of the session. 


” 











From the Mails 


To-day while studying the behavior of a boy of seven who 
has been set to a task of reading in his second reader, | 
was reminded of a question that I have often wished to see 
discussed in Primary Epucation: Should a child be 
expected to s/udy reading? 

It is my experience that children of that grade gain too 
little in their twenty minutes of independent study to 
pay for the loss of interest caused by the much handling 
of the book. The vim and real thought power put into a 
second grade reading recitation yesterday in a “‘surprise”’ 
lesson on “The North Wind and the Duck’”’ taken from 
Primary Epucation was double that put into a regular lesson. 

Is it not of supreme importance that the children come 
to the recitation with an appetite for the story to be read? 
Will they do this if they have dilly-dallied over it for twenty 
or thirty minutes? Is not one of the first habits to be 
formed, concentration of the mind, and will this not be 
formed more effectively by a few minutes each day of active 
preparation under the stimulus of the teacher, than by 
many minutes of so-called study independently? At what 
age is it best to begin to require independent study ? 


Cropsey, Lil. Maup Lantz 


Enclosed find a copy of a note, which fell into my hands 
a few days ago. The request had been made by the 
teacher that each slate, the frame of which was not bound, 
should be bound with cloth the next day. 

Mrs. Glass. Jamie’s Slate was made when we bought it and I have 
no time for making It over and If you want to renivate It you renivate 
It and don’t you punish Jamie for his Slate not being bound or they will 
be some more Jinkens at School. 

Mrs. A. JENKINS 

There were only seventy-four pupils in the room, so this 
request was made, hoping the slates would not make so 
much noise. INEZ CRAWFORD 





It is a genuine pleasure to tell that Primary 
EpucaTION is a treasure to me. 

This is only my second year of teaching but I have come 
to regard your paper as almost indispensable to the interest 
and pleasure of my pupils, as well as that of their teacher. 
Thus far my work has been in country schools, but the 
pupils of my present school are just as ‘ up-to-date” and 
progressive, and it seems to me more lovable, than town 
pupils. We have received so much of help, new ideas and 
good cheer from your paper. During the first few days of 
every month the daily arrival of the Rural Mail Delivery 
wagon is eagerly watched for, by both teachers and pupils, 
to see “if the new paper has come.” And when it arrives 
how eagerly the little heads cluster around the desk, during 
intermissions to see the new supplies of number, language, 
and reading work, also the songs and the poems. And as 
for the drawings — they alone have been worth the price of 
the paper. They are hailed with delight by us. How well 
the lessons are studied in order to gain time for drawing 
and soon the boards are aflaunt with the drawings appropri- 
ate for each month. Do, I beg of you, continue them next 
year. Give us, as you have this year, something fresh and 
appropriate for the month. 


Chapin, Ill. 


you 


Epitu V. CALLAWAY 


Please tell me how to get pupils to join sentences in their 
language work. LituiaN WILKIE 


Did you ever try drawing lines on the blackboard while it 
is wet? Idraw thelines for my writing lessons on a wet space, 
then they do not rub off. I can put several different les- 
sons on the board every day for several days. I also divide 
the board in sections for the pupil’s work. I used to be draw- 
ing lines all day to keep the children and their work apart. 


‘TEACHER 
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In first grade reading it sometimes seeins necessary t 
sacrifice either fluency or accuracy. Of course good expe 
sion is to be sought for diligently, but after the child gets 
the thought of the sentence, sometimes he is not carefy] to 
give it in exact language of the book. As it is oral readin 
and not reproduction we are after, shall we hold him a 
careful watching of his words even if the expression jg not 
quite so good, or shall we let this little bit of carelessness go. 
until it becomes a fixed habit in the fourth and fifth grades 


INQUIRER 


Prolonged trouble with a weak throat made me hail with 
delight any arrangement that would save talking, so when, 
friend told me how convenient she had found one of these 
pads to be, I hastened to make one. I do not know if she 
was the originator of the pad or not, but probably some 
reader of PRimaRY EpucatTIon will find it useful. 

Take one pint of pure glycerine and six ounces of white 
glue. Soak the glue in cold water until soft. Pour off sur. 
plus water and add the glycerine. Place in a double boiler 
and boil continuously for from three and one-half to four 
hours. Have ready a new tin of convenient size ( mine is an 
oblong pin tin 8’ x 12’) and pour the hot mixture into this, 
Set aside in a level place to harden. After hardening the 
pad should be of about the consistency of rubber. 

Write whatever you wish to copy on a sheet of ordinary 
paper with hektograph ink. After the ink dries, lay the 
copy face down on the pad, and sponge lightly with a damp 
sponge. Remove the sheet, and the copy is on the pad. 

The pad can be easily cleansed by sponging it with warm 
water and after dashing a little cold water over it, it is ready 
for use. A thin paperis better to use thana thick, heavy one, 
A paper of loose fibre seems to blur the copy after a little 
use, but rubbing the copy with a damp sponge will usually 
brighten it up. 

My boys (4th and sth grades) will work early and late 
taking off copies, and I find it saves me a lot of talking and 
an immense amount of board work. ‘The cost is as follows: 
glycerine, 50 cents ; glue, ro cents ; pan,|8 cents ; ink, 25 cents. 


Muskegon, Mich. E. C. M. 


I have found the following enlivens the interest of the 
children in my second grade. ‘Take fourteen cards, of plain 
white cardboard, about 3” x 3}’’.. On them, in very large 
type print one number or sign until you have one of each of 
the numbers from 1 to 10 and the four signs +, X, +, — 
In using, hold in plain view (for an instant) of all the chil- 
dren, the figures and signs, one at a time, to form some 
number combination, as first 7, then minus, then 5. Have 
some child repeat the conbination and give the answer 
7—5—2. This is good practice in quick reac:ng and 
thinking, and but a moment given for it. I hope this may 
be considered of some help. CarRiE H. DELANO 


I wish to thank you for the two pages of illustrations which 
came in the March number of Primary Epucation. I refer 
to “First Signs of Spring.” I am glad that you did not 
suggest ways of using these pages. Sometimes suggestions 
spoil the working out of some thought of the teacher’s own. 
I have already decided how these pictures are to be used in 
my school. 

One by one these pictures are to be put upon the black- 
board and the children are to get as much as they can from 
each one. I hope to find songs for some and stories for all 
of these pictures. In fact I have found some very nice 
stories to tell the children. 

I have been working upon some tiny water colors taken 
from these pictures. These water colors are 4}’’x 6” and 
are mounted upon dark gray cardboard 8’’x1o’. ‘They are 
very pleasing and dainty, and I do not think it took more than 
five minutes each to paint. I intend to use these colors for 
language, oral, and written. After we have taiked about the 
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blackboard pictures, the water colors will be passed, and the 
children, one by one, will tell what the pictures, which they 
hold in their hands, say to them. Later the children will 
write little compositions about these pictures. A first grade 
teacher, whom | know, is working up a little series of reading 
lessons. She 1s hektographing the pictures and reading les- 
sons. The pupils are coloring with colored pencils the 
pictures. I sometimes think that these little reading books, 
for the lessons are to be made into little books, will be 
more valuable to the little ones than some of the beautiful 
illustrated readers that they already have. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


[ wish to thank you for the pleasant time enjoyed by my- 
self and fifty little people, not long ago.. It was the finish- 
ing touch to a week spent in study about Alaska. 

‘On Monday evening ten of the children planned to have 
some of the Alaskans visit the school. Then came the sug- 
gestions and the questions. Oh, the questions! “We 
must dress like Eskimos.” “ Indians wear bright blankets.” 
«Miss W. , don’t you think Indians wear all the rings 
they can find?” “Eskimos like pretty things, too, don’t 
they Miss W ?” “Indians don’t walk like we do, 








The Last Day 


The warm days which are with us at the close of school 
are not conducive to the best rendition of lengthy or even 
brief programs. Often mammas and teacher are disappointed 
after having spent hours day after day drilling and making 
costumes for the final program. How much better it would 
be tospend the last month in ideal companionship of the 
school-room, closing the year’s work in a logical manner. 
After a series of special programs through the term such as 
we have on Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, 
Bird day,and an equal number of Mother’s meetings are we 
doing justice to our children by giving so much of the last 
month to a work, which, while it is not without educational 
value, yet seldom if ever repays for the time expended. 

For three years we have followed a different course. 
About two weeks before the day on which we would (under 
the old regime) have closing exercises we send out hekto- 
graphed notes to the mothers stating that on a certain date 
we will have a picnic to which the parents are cordially 
invited. The note is quite lengthy as it gives suggestions, such 
as the manner in which the baskets shall be packed. This 
might seem unnecessary, but is not so as any one will learn 
who has made the effort. 

Some mothers will find it impossible to be present. The 
children from those homes will be the special care of the 
teacher. The baskets of these children should contain no 
china or valuable linen, as things are so easily lost. My 
experience is that three fourths of the mothers and one half 
of the fathers will be present. The bountifully filled baskets 
ae beautiful testimonies of parental ‘love. The parents 
enter into the spirit of the day and feel more in touch with 
childhood than would be the result through any other form 
of amusement. Our invitation suggests that tin buckets 
and cups be brought: Tin spoons being bought by the 
teacher at a very small cost, aid in the serving of the 
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Indians don’t make amy noise,” and so on and on and on. 

Every child-loyer knows the joyfulness that shone expect- 
ant in fifty little faces that cold, Friday morning when they 
were told that some children were coming from Alaska to 
visit them, and they sang their “ Alaska song,” gladly. 
Then the door opened and, singing the Greeting Song, the 
little visitors appeared. 

The mothers had risen to the occasion as mothers usually 
do, and each Indian was wrapped in a gay blanket with 
moccasins, beads and, in one case, feathers complete. And 
the Eskimos! Everyone of them was wrapped up in a fur 
rug and although I doubt if some of the furs could have 
been obtained in Alaska at any price the little folks made 
very creditable Eskimos. After the little visitors had 
departed the long sigh that came from the children and the 
joy with which they began their “ Story of Alaska,” amply 
repaid the time and trouble. Thirty minutes gone from 
the time allotted for number-work, but instead, a realizing 
and I believe, a lasting knowledge of Alaska as it is. 


A SEcOND GRADE TEACHER 


(It is regretted that many letters concerning the use of paper in place 
of slates could not appear in this number. The pressure of matter in 
this closing number of the year made it impossible to find space for their 
insertion. —THE EprTor) 


dinner and can be kept for several years for this purpose 

The question may be asked, ‘“‘ Why not have the children 
write the invitations?” as they have done so previous to the 
times when the parents visited the school for special pro- 
grams. ‘The length of this invitation makes it necessary to 
use a more rapid method of producing it. 

Low tables are erected in the park or grove where the 
gathering is held. We were fortunate enough to obtain the 
hurdles which our High School boys used in their athletics. 
These we placed about five feet apart, then finished them 
by laying boards across the top; in this way we made a 
hundred feet of table in a few minutes. 

The lumber for the top of the table is loaned by the lumber 
dealer, and the cost is but that of having it hauled. 

On the morning of the picnic the baskets are brought to 
the school house and conveyed in a wagon accompanied by 
a small delegation acting as guard to the park! By this 
scheme little arms are not tired, and the grown-ups are free 
to take care of the tots. 

The parents will bring hammocks and an abundance of 
rope for swings. ‘The parents find a pleasant surprise in the 
form of a gasoline stove (a small one) on which some of the 
mothers make coffee, which in some mysterious way is 
found in the wagon with baskets hammocks and rope. The 
reason for having tables is obvious when viewed from the 
stand point of the primary teacher. Each little one can be 
served with greater ease and none forgotten. But one grade 
of the school is entertained at a time in this manner. Some 
of the children have brothers and sisters in higher grades. 
These are allowed to come out for dinner if the mother of 
the family is present. However they are expected to attend 
school that day as this one thing might cause quite a reduc- 
tion of attendance in the other grades, which is something 
which would cause unpleasantness and which would not be 
tolerated by principal or superintendent. 


(Will the writer please send her address to Editor?) 
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A Rainbow Festival 


M. M. VANsTON, Salem, Mass. 


* HIS is the day of our Rainbow Festival,” the teacher 
said, as we were admitted. We did not under- 
stand, but were willing to await developments. 

The children sat in a circle, their fresh morning 
faces showing a pleased expectancy as they looked toward 
the teacher. Such a gay little circle as it was! For each 
child had pinned, at shoulder or waist, a bow of ribbon. 
Some were red, some orange, others yellow, green, blue, and 
violet! The teacher had on a white dress with a beautiful, 
wonderful scarf of the rainbow colors falling in soft folds 
from her neck. It was small wonder that the children could 
not take their eyes off her. 

“Let us choose our seats by color,” she said. ‘“ You, 
Wallace, sit here. You have a red necktie.” The children 
sprang up quickly, and for a moment there was an animated 
discussion, matching and selecting hues of the various 
colors. There was a slight difficulty about pink. 

“Oh, it is red and plenty of water,” one small boy 
declared emphatically, and that was adjusted. 

‘But where does Willie go?” the teacher asked, as Willie, 
undecided, remained in the centre of the circle. For a 
moment there was silence, then a piping voice announced : 
“‘ Brown is orange —and black.” 

“Good!” the teacher said, and laughed. “We do not 
catch Clarice. Shall we be quiet now?” 
And there was an instant’s hush before the 
morning prayer. It made a beautiful pict- 
ure, that gay circle, the heads reverently 
bowed, the sunshine filling the room. In 
the. centre of the circle, upon a small 
table, was an immense bunch of iris, 
freshly gathered. A row of paper dolls, 
beautifully dressed in colored paper, 
danced across the blackboard in front. 
A dozen glass prisms dangled from the 
window shades and sent their shafts of 
many-colored light about the room. A 
large oblong of rich color lay at the teach- 
er’s feet. 

As the children raised their heads from 
the quiet, a clear voice started ‘ Good 
morning, glorious sun,’ and they sang 
sending graceful little bows toward the 
window. ‘“ How I Jove the “ght of the 
sun!” Then they recited some pretty 
verses about the rainbow, and seven little 
girls who had left the circle after the song 
came tripping back and (this was evidently 
a surprise to the others) they had im- 
mense bows of tissue paper fastened upon 
their shoulders. As they danced lightly 
about, the bows waved like beautiful 
wings. Then they straightened out and 
sang the song beginning 

“ Seven little fairies came 

When the storm was ended.” 

There was another instant’s light trip- 
ping, and with a rush they were gone. 
How the eyes shone around that circle! 
And little breaths of delight came like a 
soft breeze ! 

Wiren the fairies came back — and they were little girls 
again as if by magic—the children sang Mrs. Gaynor’s 
beautiful song, 

* Oh, pretty bird of colored light, 
Why do you fly away?” 

Then theré was a simple exercise in remembering places 
where the rainbow colors had been seen. Some children 
went to the board and showed by means of colored and white 
crayon on the black surface, the difference between tint 
and shade. And then Miss Rice told the story of Princess 
Iris ; told it from her heart and straight into the hearts of 
the little wide-eyed children ! 


a 
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*“* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky!” 
and there was in simple language a lesson in ethics fog A 
explanation of the verse. : 

“Now the 4’s may read to the A class,” Miss pam 
announced, and you should have seen the erect little figuss 
of the listeners and the effort on the part of the readers 
make the words clear and distinct. ‘They read the Rainh. 
Story from “ Stepping Stones.” 

“It is a great pleasure to listen to you,”’ Miss Rice 
“ Now, I have something for the A class.” 

She drew aside the curtain covering a portion of the fre 
board. The story was printed, enclosed in a rainbow ard 
and the daintiest little bubbles showing ‘he rainbow col 
floated all over it. 

“Tris was the Rainbow Queen. 

She was Father Jupiter’s favorite. 

She had a beautiful chariot. 

It was made of pearl. 

It was drawn by peacocks. 

Jupiter made the rainbow for her bridge. 

Her dress was made of a white cloud. 

When the sun touched her dress it showed beautiful colors. 

Do you know why? 

She wore ropes of pearls about her waist 

She loved to walk by the river. 

I know a little flower that has her name. 

Can you tell me why?” 


Then followed a little talk upon the iris. Each child had’ 
a flower, and we could not but notice the care with which" 
each delicate blossom was handled. No pulling apart, ny 
rude crushing —the flowers were living, lovable, and loved 
things to these little ones. . 

The recess period occurred here and for five minutes the 
children were out of doors. When they returned, four tablegy 
occupied the centre of the spacious room. 7} 

‘‘ You may bring chairs. Ten children at each table.” 

There was a hush of anticipation, broken by a perfect: 
shout of delight as Miss Rice came in with a box of cay 
pipes. 

“A bubble party! Soap bubbles! Oh, you darling, dear 
Miss Rice,” from one overflowing little heart. a 

Then when every child held a treasure: ‘Careful, they 
break easily !’’ And she brought in eight large bowls, each? 
half filled with soapy water. 

“T put a little glycerine and ammonia in,” she said to us) 
“It makes the colors brighter and the bubbles stay longer.”] 

How the children did enjoy it! There was for fifteen 
minutes perfect bliss in that school-room, quiet except for 
the delightful gurgling and an occasional burst of admiration 
over the marvelous production. And then it was over 

Drawing paper was distributed. (‘* You may keep your) 
pipes,” Miss Rice had directed, as they took their seats.) 
Now with careful light lines they drew the pipes on the large) 
sheets of paper. Then the paint-boxes came out and the 
papers were covered with bubbles, light, delicate, fairy-like 
things, and especial stress was laid upon the pertect circle 
as the bubbles had been perfect spheres. And how they 
tried ! 

“ Now bring your chairs close ;” and once more they were 
grouped about that delightful teacher. She read from Mi 
Folke’s book, “ The Lily Pipe.” . 

“I shall tell my mother that story when I get home,” 
small voice announced as the story ended. 

The teacher looked with loving eyes around the ci 
“We have all had beautiful thoughts to-day,” she said ; “Ie 
us sing ‘ We’ve done our work to-day.’’’ And once mom 
the little voices rang out happily. 


(Could there be a more beautiful closing exercise for the “last day” 
this?P—THE EpiTor) 


No stream from 

Its source flows seaward, 

How lonely soever its course, 

But some land is gladdened. 

No star ever rose and set 

Without influence somewhere. 

And no life can be pure in its purpose, 

And strong in its strife, 4 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
—Owen Meredith 
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Mud Pies 


A Finger Play 
DororHy Hower 


Here’s little Beth in gown neat and new, 
Ruffled white apron and sunbonnet, too. 


These are her pie-tins so bright and so round, 
Tiniest, shiniest ones to be found. 


2 Plenty of sand * with some water poured in, 
Mixed all together and °® spread in a tin. 


6 Pat it down smoothly and bake in the sun, 
7 Turn it and try it— be sure it’s quite done. 


8 Cut out a corner for Dolly to try, 
9 Nothing’s so good as a piece of mud pie. 


Motions. 


1. Make forefingers and thumbs into a circle to show tins. 
2. Both hands curved prettily as if “ scooping” up sand; then empty 
it out. 

Right forefinger and thumb brought sharply together; bring 
toward left hand (held with fingers curved up around palm) as if pour- 
ing out water. 

4. Mix with fingers and thumbs of both hands. 

5. Spread. 

6. Pat it down, then hold left hand out, fingers and thumbs curved 
around in shape of pie. 

7. Turn and try with right hand. 

8. Left hand held to represent pie, cut out slice with right. 

g. Hold it out. Smack lips. 


A Picnic 


(From “Gymnastic Stories and Plays.” 
permission. ) 


Six boys and girls are on a picnic across the river. 


REBECCA STONEROAD. By 


After lunch all go out on the water in a row-boat. 

They lean over the side of the boat and play in the 

water by dragging their hands back and forth and 

shaking off the drops. ‘Tired of this, they now row to shore, 

and the children leave the boat and walk home. On their 

way they kneel and pick dandelion seeds, blowing them 

with deep breaths to tell the time of day. Finding that it 
is getting late, they run home. 

| 

B. 


With arm hanging at side, drag the hand forward 
and backward as if through water. Look at the 
hand and notice that the wrist leads. Finally, all 
sit erect, close the eyes, and drag both hands back 
and forth, trying to feel the water. 


I, Wrist LEADING MOVEMENT 
Playing in Water 


( Forward. 


| Backward. 

R. 

Il. Hanp RELAXING ‘ : 44L. 

Shaking off drops of water B. 

Shake the hand rapidly, making the fingers fly as if 

shaking drops of water from the fingers. Alter- 
nate this with the previous exercise. 

. ° ; ° Shake 


; ° 8-12 
Take position of elbows at sides, with hands closed 
as if holding oars. Keeping the head and chest 
up, bend forward from the hips and at the same 
time extend the arms in front. Now bend the 
trunk backward holding chest up, and pull back- 
ward with the arms as if pulling oars through water. 


Signals 


Signal 


III. Rowrmc Movion 


Position | Forward. ) 


Signals rT Pull. j 


Upright. 


Hands down. 
IV. Riusinc. 
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V. WALKING. 


Teacher pay special attention to keeping the dis- 
tance of the arm’s length between pupils, and their 
eyes looking front. Criticise individually the car- 
riage of the body. 


KNEELING 
“ } BREATHING. 
Picking and blowing dandelion seeds. 
Kneel and pretend to pick a ripe dandelion. Rise 
and bring hand to position in front of mouth. 
Blow as if blowing the dandelion seeds into air to 
find the time of day. 


3/R. 
i L. 


f Inhale. 


Signals . . ) Blow. 


Vil. 


Down. Up. 


RUNNING AROUND Room. 
Elbows bent at sides, hands closed. 


Bend elbows at sides, with hands closed. One row 
at a time run in place for a moment, then, keep- 
ing step, with head and chest up run around room 
and up aisle to place, followed by the other rows 
in quick succession. 


Position. 


, ( Le Z. 
Signals Rei } Run. 


Hands down. 


VIII. Srrrinc. 


A Help in the Much Despised 


Number Lesson 


Grade I. 
BERTHA B, WHITE, Waltham, Mass. 


Seven is to be taught. 
Place on the board short lines like these : 


Joe (a left over and a star in matnematics, likewise a trial 
as to restlessness and lip-culture) is called before the school. 

“‘Joe, call out seven children. Look at the board ; ar- 
range your soldiers like that.’’ Joe works like magic and in 
a twinkling the seven children are grouped like the picture. 

“School, how many in the first row ; in the third row ; in 
the middle? Tell the story as I point to the soldiers. 3-4 
1+3=7. March to your seat, Ben (the middle one). 
How many left? ‘Tell the story. All go.” 

Joe, call seven more. Arrange like this: 


| | 
| | ld | 


Class tell story. Three go to their seats. 


Tell this story : 


The other groups are arranged in the same way. 

The size and life of objects in hand appeal to the chil- 
dren and are much more useful than shells, pegs, acorns, or 
noisy blocks. Attention is retained with very little trouble. 
At least, it has not failed in our school of fifty foreign- 
speaking infants. 


‘¢T feel drefful, but I’m going to stay with you, mamma, and be 
a vegetablearian even if I die,” was the loyal expression of a 
little girl whose mother is a member of a class that is studying 
vegetarian cookery. A child, the daughter of another member, 
was less loyal. She was missed from home, and found sitting 
upon her uncle’s doorstep crying bitterly. When asked why she 
had run away from home she sobbed out: ‘‘ I’se walkted all the 
way ’cause my mamma’s learning that kind of cooking I don’t 
like.” To a query as to what she meant she explained: ‘‘ They 
calls it nootisson food.” 
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~ How and Why with the Crayon 
VI 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Ca. 
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hi think about the water 
in June. It suggests all 
sorts of cool places, the 
better for being remote 
from scenes of duty and 
i | the year’s routine. 
There is a whisper about 
vacation in every breath 
of the sea. 

How to draw water 
on the blackboard is a 
question often asked. 
Its native color does not help us, for that may be anything, 
from the murk of a freshet to the green of 
Niagara or the blue of the Mediterranean. 
Native color has nothing to do with the 
case. The chief business of water as a 
landscape feature is to mirror back the 
lights and shadows that lie above it. This 
it never fails to do. Sometimes, when 
the water surface is absolutely still, the 
images are unbroken and perfect. Tour- 
ists in the Yosemite purchase a certain 
photograph of Mirror Lake which is right 
side up even when it is upside down and 
no one can tell which is which. 

But this unblemished mirror is the least 
satisfactory portrayal of water in a pict- 
ure. Perhaps we do not often see water 
that way. It is generally more or less 
rippled. 

Now, when the water is rippled it 
breaks up the mirror into a series cf 
streaks and between the streaks are 
slashes of sky. That is to say each ripple reflects from 
different parts of its rise, a slash of sky and a slash of 
whatever object happens to be within range. This is a very 
simple recipe that can be worked to suit any water surface. 
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There is an old rule in physics which is a good one to 
remember here: “The angle of incidence and the angle of 
reflection are equal.” In our Tailpiece, for instance, the 
tilt of the post above water is exactly duplicated by the tilt 
of the image. Or, to be precise, it is slightly less, since all 
images must fall within the limits of the optical cone. But 
this modification is so slight that ordinarily we may make 
the angles of incidence and reflection equal. In other 
words, the reflection of any point in an object will fall verti- 
cally below that point, as in the figure here given. This 
principle is so important that you must remember it with 
respect to every reflection on the whole water surface, even 
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down to the blades of sedge grass. The whole success of 
the water effect lies in getting this matter right. 

Returning to the Tailpiece let us note another point about 
reflections. All markings of the water surface extend right 
and left — never up and down nor obliquely. Almost rs 
sort of streaking will look like water provided the streaks ay, 
horizontal. You can readily see why. In any horizontal 
surface like that of water or a level meadow, all lines tha 
are not right-and-left lines are foreshortened out of exist. 
ence (save those in the immediate foreground). 

One may stoop and cock his eye across the level of , 
checker-board and the squares will resolve themselves jnto 
right-and-left lines. This is foreshortening. Similarly, 
looking across a meadow, one perceives that the varioys 
patches of grass-green, red, brown, etc., all cease to be 
patches and become mere /ines, arranging themselves jp 
right-and-left layers across the landscape. Now, if a hillock 
rise in the midst of the scene it introduces patches of color 
that semain patches —they retain their vertical extent. Spo 
that to give the imypfression of an absolutely level expanse, 
we must make our slashes of wave quite horizontal. 
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This applies to the middle ground and the background. 
In the foreground it does not hold, since we look obliquely 
down instead of levelly across. For instance, in the Tail- 
piece, the gull, in rising from the water, caused a circular 
ripple. But from our view-point the circle 
seems an ellipse. Were it farther off and 
we at our present level it would fore- 
shorten still more and become merely a 
right-and-left streak. 


In “The Sea” also, this difference is 
seen between foreground and distance as 
affected by foreshortening. The billows 
begin at the lower edge and extend up 
into the picture. But very soon this up- 
ward dimension ceases and only right-and- 
left extent appears. It would entirely 
destroy any illusion of water to have a 
vertical or oblique line out yonder. 
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Comparing “The Sea” with “The 
Lake” it will be seen that the same 
general skeleton serves for each picture. 
It is only the details that vary. On the 
sea coast the cliffs are cut in steep con- 
tours by the surf faster than they can 
be softly rounded by weathering. So 
the cliffs are ever bold in line. But 
along the lake-shore this surf-cutting is 
practically absent and the various agents 
of weathering have their own way in 
slowly softening all the contours of the 
encircling hills. 

Then again, the size of the waves 
helps tell the story. The dash of huge 
billows against the rocks can suggest to 
the eye nothing but the open sea. While 
the caressing ripples as truly tell of a 
small and sheltered water body. Still 
again, the rank water grass rising from 
the shallows of the lake shore never ap- 
pears on the boisterous margin of the 
sea. Nor do the small stones range 
themselves in undisturbed and_ tiny 
capes, save where no surf can charge 
upon their ranks. Finally the woodsy 
hills reach down to the water’s edge 
only in lakes and streams. The trees 
have a wholesome respect for the sea 
and leave the cliffs bare. 

One more characteristic difference : A 
seascape commonly shows a water hori- 
zon in at least part of the view, while 
on the lake the distant sky line ordi- 
narily traverses a hill. 


The young idea is never too young 
to be nautical. At least he is a full- 
fledged argonaut in spirit by the time 
he gets to the receiving class. And if 
given a jack-knife and a shingle at this 
tender age, ten to one he whittles out 
the semblance of a boat. 

It is but one step from this instructive 
kind of seamanship to some sort of a 
classification of the craft that sail the 
sea. The legends under the respective 
drawings leave little to be said in de- 
scription. It is not assumed that any 
reader of Primary Epucation will have 
occasion to copy these boats just as 
they are, in vertical columns, But each 
one may serve as a separate copy, ac- 
cording as the need may arise. 

The collection does not show a special 
picture of a yacht, because “yacht” is 
a general name meaning almost any 
pleasure craft. Sailing yachts are sloops 
or schooners. But on the other hand, 
sloops and schooners are often freight 
boats, in which case they are not yachts. 

The five or six-masted schooners are 
coming more and more into vogue as 
speedy freight carriers. One may wit- 
ness their majestic passage almost any 
day upon the breezy shores of Martha’s 
Vineyard. Ships also may have extra 
masts, but three is the usual number. 

The junk sails the China Sea and the 
broad rivers of Yang tse Kiang and 
Hoang Ho. ‘The felucca used to be 
in vogue on the Mediterranean and 
neighboring waters. It will interest the 
children as being a favorite craft with 
the old-time pirates. The gondola, of 
course, appears in every photograph of 
Venetian water-ways. 

The lateen rig is a favorite among 
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the canoe clubs. The lateen sail is bounded by two spars 
that hinge together at the angle. Sail is furled by letting 
down the upper spar. 

The children are familiar with Hiawatha and his birch 
canoe. Buta test will probably find them immensely more 
interested in the homely but feasible raft. 

The houseboat is a characteristically western craft. To 
be sure they are to be seen more or less frequently in eastern 
waters, but only in summer ; and altogether their occupancy 
is a half-hearted, tentative proposition. But in California, 
notably on the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, whole 
communities lead this floating existence the year round, 
even as you and I live in flats and things ashore. 

These Pacific amphibians are born on these craft, which 
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Sight Spelling 


LILLIAN H. Cannon, Director of Training, Brigham Young Academy, 
Provo, Utah 


HEN people write, as a rule they think a whole 

W word, and the muscles almost mechanically trans- 

fer the mental picture to the paper. Seldom do 

they picture the individual letters of which the 

word is composed. The habit, then, of visualizing the word 

as a whole cannot but help children to memorize the form 
of the word, instead of the letters. 

Dr. Dewey in his talk to teachers last summer at Provo, 
Utah, stated that the Chicago schools had improved greatly 
in their spelling during the past few years. This, he said, 
was no doubt due to the new way of conducting the spelling 
exercises. These exercises in.the lower grades are known 
as Sight Spelling. The writer has been very successful in 
teaching spelling to a class of beginners. 

The spelling class was conducted in the following manner : 

The children were sent to the blackboards. The teacher 
wrote the word, usually from the nature or literature lessons, 
upon the board where all could see it. The children pro- 
nounced it. The teacher erased it, and the children wrote 
it. Whena child wrote it incorrectly it was quietly erased 
by the teacher who wrote it again. Then the child tried 
once more. When the words were all correct, they were 
left upon the board, and the teacher gave another word. 
When all the words were written correctly, the children 
turned to the board and pronounced them, singly, or in 
concert. They were then erased, and the teacher dictated 
them. This time they wrote without aid. 

When the children went to their seats they were given 
some applications of the spelling lesson for seat work. 
Sometimes the teacher wrote a lesson on the board omit- 
ting the words the children had had for their spelling lesson. 
The sentences were copied and the blanks filled in with the 
correct words. 

The children ‘would make sentences of their own, using 
their spelling words in them. The children were provided 
with small blank books, tied with baby ribbon. All the 
words were written in the books and reviewed frequently. 

At the end of the first year the children could write very 
good compositions on their nature work, seldom misspelling 
a word. 

The value of blackboard writing compared with desk writ- 
ing cannot be over-estimated. The writing is large so that 
the little hands are not cramped. A good, free arm move- 
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are the scenes also of weddings and funerals and all the 
incidents of a settled family life. 

The houseboat in the sketch is the Florence Romine, at 
Stockton, Cal. She is kept freshly painted and generally 
trim. The little porches or decks, as you please, are 
smothered in potted plants, potted principally in soap-boxes . 
so that the Florence Romine \ooks like a floating garden, 
All of these small matters are omitted in the sketch for 
clearness’ sake. On the exterior walls are hung the 


various pans and skillets that bespeak comfort and good 
cheer for the inner man, while around the whole deck 
margin a strong wire netting is erected, fencelike, to keep 
a certain little toddler from an untimely end in the brineless 
deep. 








ment is used. This prepares the children for muscular 
movement later. The work at the boards forms a healthful 
change for the children. 

The teacher can use all the work of the children almost 
in an instant by changing her position. This is impossible 
when the children are at their seats. 


Their First View of Grass 


“It’s grass!” 

“No, ’tain’t grass.” 

“‘What is it, then?” 

“Tt’s lawn. I know it’s lawn, because you can walk on 
“.” 

This discussion took place between two Fresh Air boys 
on their arrival in the country a short time ago. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that there is a living child who does not know 
grass when he sees it ; and yet it is true, speaking conserva- 
tively, that there are hundreds, if not thousands, of children 
living in the city who have never spent a day in the country 
in their lives. To them the word country has a vague mean- 
ing. It’s a glorious place. Somewhat like heaven in their 
imaginations. They get ideas of it from their mothers and 
the missionaries who talk to them about it. They hear that 
there are big, big trees and green grass and cows, whatever 
they may be —the animals from which the milk they drink 
is obtained. Then there are horses, of course, and chickens 
running about, and in some places in the country the people 
have pet rabbits. And then there are streams to paddle in, 
whose waters have a rich, golden tint as they flow over the 
round stones. And there are hills, ever so high, higher than 
any of the houses in the city, and one can see blue lakes and 
rivers flowing through the valleys from their tops, where the 
children may have the opportunity to go if they will be good. 

Imagine the vagueness of the meaning of the word “ coun- 
try”’ in the mind of a child who, from experience, doesn’t 
know a mountain from a river! 

Another youngster in the party with the boys who were 
discussing the grass, when he got an opportunity, knelt 
down on the ground, kissed the grass and then got down 
and rolled in it.—Se/. 


A gentleman asked a question of a boy who was fishing. 
boy mumbled an indistinct response. ‘‘ Why can’t you speak 
plainer ?” said the gentleman. ‘‘ What have you in your mouth?” 
‘* Wums, wums, fur bait,” answered the boy. Frank Stockton 
called this speaking with baited breath. 


The 
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Questions in Nature Study 


Answered by MARY RocrErs MILLER, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Question.—We have been told by our State Entomologist that very 
destructive swarms of Seventeen-year Locusts may be expected in our 
state this year. Can you tell us something about this insect and suggest 
how it may be used as nature-study material? How can they tell when 
it is coming? 

NEw ‘JERSEY TEACHER 

Answer.—The Periodical Cicada or Seventeen- 
year Locust is pretty certain to keep its appoint- 
ments. It doesn’t have many to meet in the 
course of its life-time, and can be counted 
upon. Every seventeen years since 1715 certain 
sections of the eastern United States have been 
visited by great hordes of these insects. They 
do great damage, especially in forests and along 
streams, as also-in orchards. People are not 
likely to forget visitations like these, and careful 
records have been made: that is how the ento- 
mologist knows what is coming and warns you. 
Teachers who live in Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin may well plan to 
utilize the periodical cicada in nature study. There will 
probably be no lack of material, and great popular interest 
will be roused. Inform yourselves beforehand by every 
means possible. Write to your State Entomologist for 
bulletins on this particular subject. One has been published 
by Entomological Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. New Jersey and West Virginia have 
them ; probably other states also. Teachers in New York 
will find in Mature Study Quarterly No. 7, the delightful 
story of “The Little Hermit Brother,” by Anna Botsford 
Comstock. If you haven’t it, write to me for it. Teachers 
in other states may procure this Quarterly for six cents from 
the printer, Mr. W. F. Humphrey, Geneva, N. Y. 

In the summer of 1885 a swarm of cicadas appeared as if 
by magic. All sorts of fables were woven about them. 
Their appearance was thought by ignorant people to be of 
evil portent and their devastations were thought by some to 
have been sent as a punishment. The weeks went by, and 
the excitement wore off. Then suddenly there were no 
cicadas. Occasionally in late summer one found an old cast 
skin clinging to a tree. And everybody wondered, and 
breathed a sigh of relief. The entomologists could have told 
us the secret if we had asked them. The cicadas sing their 
rasping song through the hot June days, and after about six 
weeks of “ out-of-door ” life they drop lifeless to the ground 
and we see no more of them. But they have left their eggs 
in slits in twigs of trees. In six weeks or so these hatch into 
little wingless grubs, nymphs they are called, which drop to 
the ground and bury themselves. Like Oliver Herford’s 
mole : 

“« Sweetness and light and good fresh air 
Are things for which they do not care.” 

For seventeen long years in the North, thirteen in the 
South, these creatures remain in this self-impused seclusion. 
They stay among the roots of trees, sucking the juices on 
which they live. 

When their period of banishment is over, they push up to 
the surface. In May we may expect to see a bit of ground 
under our favorite elm suddenly rise, and out will come a 
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broad-headed, gray-cowled hermit. If we watch we may see 
him make his way painfully up the trunk and there divest 
himself of his shabby, dirt-stained coat. It fits him in the 
way we wish our gowns would fit, yet he leaves it hanging 
and moves away, looking very pale and weak. 

But he is changed. After a while he begins to brighten. 
Wonder of wonders, he has wings! No more will he grope 
and grovel. It is summer, and his life from now on is one 





Geasters. or earth stars. 


long ecstacy of song. With a click of his castanets he lifts 
his wings and whirrs away to join others of his kind in the 
tree-tops. 


Question.—I found last fall a growth somewhat like a common puff- 
ball in the centre and having a rosette of points around it standing out 
in all directions. Can you tell me what it is from my description and 


this crude sketch? 
r 


E. C. Grecory, Pa, 

Answer.—Miss Gregory has evidently found an “ earth- 
star,” one of-the most interesting of our puff-balls, for such 
it is. While not at all rare, this plant is always considered a 
prize, and one cannot withhold an exclamation of surprise 
and delight on discovering a little clump of them. The 
illustration shows very well what they are like. The centre 
is filled with fine dust or spores. All puff-balls, even the 
huge white ones which one finds in pastures in late summer, 
and which are so good to eat when broiled or stewed, and 
dressed with cream, contain this dry powder when they are 
ripe. The spores are blown away by the wind, and when 
they lodge in the right kind of ground they germinate and 
form undergrgund the matted threads which are really the 
plants of which the puff-ball is merely the fruit-bearing 
portion. 

Earth-stars and other puff-balls belong to that great divi- 
sion of the vegetable kingdom, the non-flowering plants. 
They are fungi, and with them are the mushrooms or toad- 
stools, the molds, rusts and smuts, a large and interesting 
family. We cannot hope to make the acquaintance of all 
the members, but by keeping eyes open in the summer we 
can learn to distinguish many kinds, and our vacation will 
not be without some special out-of-door interest. 





There is a passenger steamer on the Elbe where the warn- 
ing against speaking to the man at the wheel is displayed in 
four different languages. This is the English version: “To 
the helm marine gentleman try conversation not.” 

(“ Try conversation not’’ might be more effectual, for a 
change, than to say, “ Don’t whisper.” Children like 
variety. — THE Eprror.) 























Rebus for Blackboard 
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Summer Schools 


Are you going? Why? Because you wané to or because 
you ought to? If you go because you are drawn there from 
a sympathy with the work and a longing to dig deeper and 
get all the good time there you can, besides, why go, and 
success to you. But if you go unwillingly, from a sense of 
duty, I am not so sure you gre doing the best thing for your- 
self. Can’t you wait till you are rested before you decide 
on anything. A physical rest clears the mental sky wonder- 
fully, and your judgment and inclination are truer guides 
after that. Put all the clocks and watches out of sight for a 
while. Refuse to know when it is nine o’clock in the 
morning. Break the school rhythm and let things “ run 
down ”’ as they will. Every tired teacher is entitled to the 
most complete and delightful rest that can come to weary 
mortals. But wherever you go or whatever you do, make 
it a point to associate with all the people you can who know 
more than you do. You have been for so long the mogul of 
your school-room that you almost imagine your yea and nay 
must be unimpeachable. Lose that feeling before Septem- 
ber. Make a point to lose it— THe Eprror. 





First grade cutting Miss Josephine Chapman, Teacher, Des Moines, Ia 


First grade cutting. Miss Josephine Chapman, Teacher, Des Moines, la. 


Who? 


Who can gather wild roses sweet, 
Or follow the fences for golden rod, 

Or tramp through the clover the meadow over 
And say to his neighbor there is no God? 


Who can look over wide fields of grain, 
That wave like the sea in the wind’s fond kiss, 
Or into the sky as the night passes by 
And say there’s no other life than this? 
— Mary L. Hail, 



















Scissors’ cutting by first grade children. 
Miss Anna M. Badlam, Teacher, New Dorchester, Mass, 


Song 


Down Among the Daisies 


(Arr: *f Cocoa Song,” in September Number; or ** Loyal 
Little Women,” in February Number. If latter is 
used, repeat last line of each stanza. 

Oh, the winds so blithe and bold, 

Oh, the joy the glad hours hold, 
Down among the daisies. 

Oh, the warmth the sunbeams fold, 

Oh, the world all white and gold, 
Down among the daisies. 


Oh, the morning, night, and noon, 

Oh, the bees that softly croon, 
Down among the daisies. 

Oh, the bobclink’s sweet tune, 

Oh, the June—the June—the June— 
Down among the daisies. 


A. E.A 
A Merry Thought 


If all the little children dear 

Who are glad vacation days are here 

Should stand in a line with their books and slates, 

They’d reach across the United States ; 

And then if they counted one, two, three, 

And laughed, what a long, long laugh ’twould be! 

— Anna M. Pratt. 


Scissors’ cutting by first grade children. Miss Anna M. Badlam, Teacher. 
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Editor’s Page 
June 


“ Whether we look or whether we listen 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten.” 
— Sir Launfal 

The gift of every June is something to be grateful for. If 
one could absorb enough of the June feeling and the June 
loveliness to carry in the heart all the year, what a different 
world it would be! Let us strive for this, and not lose 
a day of God’s out-doors if we can get it. Let us 
surrender ourselves to the sights and 
sounds in the nature world this year as 
never before. It is good forus. It mel- 
lows. It lifts us out of pettiness to get 
into touch with the June spirit. Are our 
eyes and ears open to see and hear that 
which escaped us last year? The power 
to see, hear, feel, and enjoy more and more 
each recurring season is a test of heart cul- 
ture. We may have learned a thousand 
facts concerning nature since last June and 
yet have gained nothing in sensitiveness of 
spirit or power to hear “ the voice of sum- 
mer streams,” the whispering of trees, and 
to see in every blossom an expression of 
the Infinite. 

Before you return to school, see, if you 
can, a field of creamy buckwheat in blos- 
som, with its warmth of scarlet stems shin- 
ing through it all; listen to the buzzing 
bees in it and over it, searching for nectar. 
In August, see every apple tree loaded 
with red apples that you can. It isa 
picture. Watch the clematis, from the 
graceful rambling vine bearing only buds 
and flowers through every stage of growth 
to the white fluffiness of its ripened perfec- 
tion. Notice the graceful curves of the 
blackberry vines in blossom. Observe how 
the wild running vines climb and con- 
ceal the stiff vertical fence posts, and 
wave delicate tendrils at the top, with 
nothing to cling to. See the different 
tinted grasses reflect the passing clouds like 
a mirror. Stoop low and admire the heavenly blue of the 
grass flower — there has never been half enough said about 
this modest blue eye. Watch the milkweed all summer till 
the seed distribution in the fall. Its blossom is a ball of 
tiny white flowers. See the open palm of the elderberry 
blossom, like flowering lace — another beauty that has never 
had its due. Go miles to see the mountain laurel in 
blossom and tell yourself why its beauty is so bewitching. 
What zs its inexplicable charm? No one ever forgot it 
after seeing it once. The cousin rhododendron does not 
have it. ‘Touch the little wheel spokes in the laurel and 
see what happens. Gather a bunch of black-eyed-Susans 
with the gold petals and ebony hearts and see how rich and 
tropical you feel while you hold them. Ah! who says 
flowers do not appeal to every sense, and change the mental 
and spiritual atmosphere at their will? These and countless 
other beauties you may feast upon, but, withal, do not forget 
as you ride along the country road or stop to rest by the 
toadside, to note the tangle of every wild thing that has 
come up unbidden. See how nature has mixed it all together 
ia way that could not be improved upon. Select one weed 
or one vine from it, and see where you could place it to 
make it more picturesque or pleasing. 
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Editor’s Address 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Flag Day 


June 14 will be the one hundred 
twenty-fourth anniversary of our national 
flag. Don’t forget to salute it, bless it, 
and sing its glory in a rousing, patriotic 
song. 


The Last Word 


After ten years of asking, pleading, cautioning, and sug- 
gesting in vain that stamps be sent for the return of manu- 
script, the last word is reached. After the publication of 





Coming events cast their shadows beture. 


this number, after you have gazed at this overflowing waste- 
basket, not a manuscript sent to Primary Epucation will be 
returned without stamps accompanying it. It will seem too 
bad to consign carefully prepared manuscripts to oblivion 
when you may not have kept a copy; but ¢¢ wd/ de done. 
So please do not write to inquire about it. If the editor of 
PRIMARY EpucaTion had all the stamps, cash in hand, that 
have been used in returning manuscripts in the last ten 
years, she would now be on her way to Europe in the most 
expensive steamer. The work of returning the heaps of 
manuscripts sent to this paper is, of itself, enormous ; add to 
this the payment of return postage and the labor of love 
ceases to become a pleasure. 


Note change of editor’s address. 


GoobD-BYE TILL SEPTEMBER. 


The editor of Prrmary EpvucaTion will make a limited number of 
engagements for single addresses at educational gatherings, and at 
women’s clubs, upon educational topics. 



























Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts X. 


DoroTHy HowrE 
(To be used with diagram of seat work on supplementary page.) 


In June 


OUR little Bennetts sat in a circle stringing daisy 
chains. The fifth little Bennett, shouting and wav- 


ing wildly, ran across the field toward them. The 
four little Bennetts were Jack, Jill, Bob and Baby. 
The fifth one was Betty. 

What was the matter? What was she saying? No one 
knew, not even when, flushed and breathless, she plunged 
into the circle with a confused jumble of — 

“ Helen — really, truly — such fun —”’ 

But her next word, which came out with a big gasp for 
breath, needed no explanation. It was “ Picnic!” 

Such a shout as followed —even Helen, coming slowly 
down the path, heard it. ‘ Picnic— Picnic — Picnic ” — 
five “picnics’’ of various sizes according to whether the 
word came from Jack’s or from Baby’s throat. 

By the time Helen reached the five little Bennetts the 
questions were tumbling out thick and fast. ‘“ When?” 
“Where?” “Who?” These were the biggest ones. 

“We'll all sit down,” said Helen, fanning herself with her 
hat, “and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Five eager little people clustered about her. Ten big, 
brown eyes still questioned, although no one spoke, except 
Baby, who said : 

“ Baby wants picnic, too.” 

““You’re going to have one, Baby Bennett — every one 
of you is going to have the loveliest picnic. ‘It’s to be 
Saturday, up in the woods.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Jill and Betty together. 

‘‘ Who’s going, Helen, besides us?’’ asked Jack. 

“Each one of you can invite one of your friends, Mamma 
says,” said Helen. 

This explains the little procession which, on the next 
Saturday morning set out for the pine woods. There were 
the five little Bennetts, of course, and Helen. 

Then, there were Jill’s chum, Polly; and Betty’s chum, 
Beth ; and the two Brown boys with Jack and Bob. Baby 
had invited his best friend — Mamma Bennett, herself. 

And there were baskets —such stuffy, tempting baskets, 
with white napkins peeping out below the covers. 

And there was the Box, which Helen, herself, carried, 
about which many questions were asked, although none 
were answered. 
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Such a morning — just made out of roses, Jill said. And 
such woods —all a-stir with busy birds, and sweet with the 
breath of growing things. 

And such a picnic — there was a swing waiting for them, 
and along table. And Helen knew so many new games, 
And even Mamma Bennett romped and ran and laughed 
with the rest. 

And such a dinner as came forth from those baskets. 
Sandwiches of the whitest, lightest bread and butter, with 
thin slices of pinky ham inside ; bits of cup-cakes, fluffy as 
thistle-down, covered with pink or green or brown or white 
or golden icing; great, luscious strawberries heaped high 
with sugar and fairly smothered with thick, yellow cream; 
and last and best of all, tiny moulds of ice-cream, shaped 
and tinted like real rose-buds. 

When the lunch was all over, and everyone was too tired 
to play another minute, out came the Box. 

“‘ Let’s make something to remember our picnic by,” said 
Helen, popping off the cover. 

She took out squares and strips of dainty paper, all cut, a 
bottle of paste, tightly corked, and several pairs of scissors. 

‘First, we'll make some little baskets,” said Helen. 
“ Each choose a square of paper—the color you like best.” 

“Most everything begins with a square of paper, I think,” 
said Betty, as the choosing went on briskly. ‘ 

“These baskets do, anyway,” said Helen, laughing. 
“Now, all ready — you can’t help but get these right — 
they’re so easy.” 

She held up one square, and folded it, as she gave direc- 
tions. ‘“ Fold the right side of the square over to the left,” 
she began. ‘ Make the edges just even, Billy. Open your 
papers ; yes, those are just right.” 

‘“‘ Now,” she went on, “fold each side just to the middle 
crease — so, Beth, and open.” (See Supplement — Basket 
for Strawberries, Fig. A.) 

“ Next, fold the top edge of your squares to the bottom, 
crease, and open. And just as you did before, fold both 
top and bottom edges to the middle crease 4nd open your 
papers again. (Fig. B.) 

When all the papers were creased off into eight tiny 
squares (Fig. B), Helen said : 

“‘ Cut diagonally across each corner square — this way,” 
and she snipped across each corner square of Baby’s paper. 

(Fig. C.) 

“Now,” she went on, slipping her paper into shape, 
“‘ slide these slit corners over each other — so — and paste 
them. Make it look as much like a real basket as you can 
—good, Polly.”” (See Finished Basket.) 

‘‘Now for the handles,” she said, giving out the long 
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The Rational Method in Reading 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, New York 














The THE SERIES 
Rational Method PRIMER. 
in Reading 





(Conversations.) 36 cents. 


FIRST READER. (Conversations and Stories.) 
Gives to children in 36 cents. 
Less toa Y English | SECOND READER. (Stories and Poetry. Liter 








that is characterized ary and Ethical.) 44 cents. 
by THIRD READER. (Stories and Poetry. Liter- 
Correct pronunciation ary and Imaginative.) 48 cents. € 





rE . MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACH- 
Thoughtful expression ERS, 36 cents. 


Large vocabulary PHONETIC CARDS. First set, 36 cents. Second 


er a Colorado Chautauqua 


In Press 
tant grasp of new 
ies —_— FOURTH READER. All diacritical marks omitted 


and difficult words heer at ‘Boulder 


Representative Opinions 














TRENTON, New Jersey. —“ The Ward ‘ Rational Method in Reading’ has is to the west what .the New York Chautauqua 
been with us an unqualified success. We are now reading in our lower classes P , , P 
material that was formerly postponed until one or two years later in the course 1s to the east. In addition, the Western institu- 
The teachers handle the method with ease.” . 

B. C. Grecory, Supervising Principal of Schools. tion has the advantage to offer of the marvelous 
30sTON, MASSACHUSETTS.—* The children read much better than any class climate and scenery of the Rocky Mountains. 
I have had before. They enjoy the work because the system develops power, 
and the children love.to do what they can do well. The Method appeals to all, The Chautauqua Journal for May, June and 
and one of the most interesting features is the great number in the class who are P - 7 
reached, and the evenness of the work.” July will be mailed free on request, mentioning 
Josnua M. Dit, Principal John A. Andrew School. PRIMARY EDUCATION, addr d to 

Sr. JosernH, Missouri.—'‘ The children using these books learn to read in 
less time; they read better, and can read at sight more readily than children ‘Ne E. FISHER, 
taught by other systems. I consider it the ideal system of teaching reading.” 

E. B. Neevey, Superintendent of Schools. G. P. A. C, & S. Ry., 





Denver, Colorado. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers Literature containing beautiful engravings of mountain scenery 


New York Boston Chicago sent on receipt of 4c. postage. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS 


via 





HE NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. daily for St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Service cannot be excelled and offers the best of everything. Three other first-class 


trains daily from Chicago also, 9.00 A.M. (Daylight Train), 8.00 P.M. and 10.00 P.M. Route lies 
through picturesque Wisconsin. 


Those who contemplate attending Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association, 
to be held at Minneapolis next July, should be particular to see that their tickets read via this 
popular route. 


$13.50 Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis and Return 


Tickets on sale July 5 to 7, favorable time limits. For tickets, time of trains, reservations 
and full particulars, apply at ticket offices 


CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
212 Clark Street and Wells Street Station . 
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strips of paper. ‘“ Paste one of these narrow strips to each 
side of your basket.” 

Such pretty baskets, blue and pink and green and yellow, 
with two tiny points sticking up at each corner. (See Fin- 
ished Basket.) Betty and Beth liked their baskets better 
with these points bent down. 

“Just the right size for strawberries,’ 

“Let’s go pick some,” said Tom. 
these woods.” 

“ Let’s make some caps to wear, first,’ said Helen. 
‘* Maybe, if we wear caps, as the Brownies do, we’ll find 
more berries.” 

“Oh, goodie !”’ said little Beth 
— Baby in Mamma'’s lap. 

Tiis time Helen brought out some big paper semi-circles. 
Each little picnicker chose a semi-circle the color of his 
basket. 

 First,’’ Helen began, “fold the rounded edge back all 
the way round — just where I’ve put those little black dots.” 
(See Cap for Picnic — Semi-circle. V. B.—Dots should 
have been put all the way around the edge in design.) 

“Do just the best yon can. Never mind, Betty, if the 
paper doesn’t fold quite smoothly. Some Brownies prefer 
pointed brims for their caps,” laughed Helen, giving a touch 
here and there. 

When the brims were folded, she said, “‘ Now bring the 
two ends of the straight edge of the semi-circle together to 
form a pointed cap — see?” and she held up Baby’s. (See 
Finished Cap.) 

“Tap these cdges far enough so that they’ll stay, and 
paste them firmly. Now, we’ll make a tassle to put on when 
the caps are dry.”’ 

“Take a strip of paper the same color as your cap,” she 
said. ‘* A narrow one for a short tassle, and a wider one if 
you want a long tassle. Cut them into narrow slits to make 
fringe.”’ (See strip of fringe.) 

How the scissors flew and the papers rustled. 
enough fringe had been cut, Helen took Baby’s. 

“‘Put some paste all along the uncut edge,” she said. 
«Roll it up, round and round and round until it looks like a 
feather duster,’’ and she held up a fluffy roll of pale blue 
paper. 

“ Now,” she went on, her fingers busy all the while, “ put 
some paste on the outside of the roll, and slip it inside the 
hole at the peak of your cap. ‘There you are,’’ and she 
popped the blue cap on Baby’s head. 

“Oh, oh, but, Helen,”’ screamed Betty, ‘‘ mine hasn’t any 
hole in the top.” 

“Nor mine,” said Billy. 

‘‘ We'll cut some, then,” said Helen, “ just big enough.” 

Then ail the little Brownies, with caps on their heads and 
baskets in their hands, went berrying. 

When they came back, their baskets were heaped high 
with clusters of sweet, wild strawberries. 

“ Hurrah for our berry-baskets,” said Tom. 

“Hurrah for our Brownie caps,” said Jack. 

“And hurrah for Cousin Helen,”’ said Jill. 

Then they all took off their caps and waved them and 
shouted till the woods rang : 

“ Three cheers for Cousin Helen ! 


’ 


said Polly. 
‘* There are quarts in 


And down they all sat 


’ 


When 


Hip, hip, hurrah !’”’ 


Note.— In making the baskets, slip the corners of the ends outside, 
putting the corners of the sides, where handle is to be fastened, inside, 
each time, as in design. 

In making caps, be sure to lay the ends of the straight edge of semi- 
circle far enough over each other so that they will not pull apart. 


Summer To-day 


O’er the far hills is hanging a delicate veil, 
Through exquisite ether the butterflies sail, 
And an ocean of blue seems becalmed on the sky, 
Where the cloud ships unmoored at their cloud moorings 
lie, 
And, aflame with their glory, the field lilies know 
Why the world is so fair as in triumph they blow, 
Ringing jubilant chimes as they swing and they sway, 
While meadow-larks echo, ‘‘ It’s summer to-day, 
Summer, summer to-day!” 
—L. C. Whiton Stone. 
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Down Among the Daisies 


ALICE FE, ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 


All the children in the school should be given parts in this little Daisy 
Exercise, which is especially designed for the last day. 

The older children may sing “ Daughters of June;” those a little 
younger, the “ Song of the Daisies;” the smaller ones, still, the “ Song of 
the Buttercups,” the “Gypsy Daisies,” etc. The babies may hold the 
ends of the daisy rope, give ‘“‘ The Buttercups Say So” recitation, “My 
Name,” etc. 

Let every child carry plenty of daisies. 
daisies and buttercups and tall grasses. 

To make the daisy ropes, take several—as many as desired—lengths 
of good sized rope. Tie together tiny bunches of daisies and fasten 
securely to the ropes—enough so that they are entirely hidden by the 
flowers. Children will enjoy this work. 

No special costuming is necessary. If desirable, however, the boys 
may wear light duck or linen suits, or shirt-waists, with broad ties of yel. 
low ribbon or cloth, The girls may wear white ruffled gowns with broad 
sashes of yellow cheese-cloth. 

Gowns should be plentifully trimmed with daisies, and daisy-wreaths 
worn on heads. 

If convenient, pretty daisy caps may be made of tissue paper. 
crown of yellow paper. 
wile, 


Trim the room lavishly with 


Fold a 
Cut a long strip of white paper about six inches 
Fold, and cut it into petals, like daisy-petals. Sew around edge 
of crown. 


(Daisy Rope Exercise 
Daughters of June 
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1. Foot-steps so light, Fa- ces so_ bright, 
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Hearts all a-beat to the bobolink’s tune,Smiles gay and arch, 
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Forward—we march, 2 We are the gay little daughters of June, 
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® Hidden apart, 
In her glad little heart, 
Fach little flower holds a kiss of the noon, 
Daisies are we, 
Fearless and free, 
7 We are the gay little daughters of June. 

8 Blown by the breeze, now in and now out, 
Bobbing and bowing ’round and about, 
Daisies are we, 

Fearless and free, 
9 We are the gay little daughters of June. 


1 Children enter from rear of stage, three abreast—tallest child in 
center, holding center of rope; little child on either side, holding e1.s of 
rope; all march forward, singing. 

2 Bow low. 

3 Use any fancy march convenient to stage, arranging pretty bows 
for 4 and 5. 

Continue march between stanzas, while music is repeated, if a longer 
exercise is needed. 

6 Girls holding center of ropes high, form in large circle around 
stage; smaller girls holding ends of ropes, on each side as before. Suffi- 
cient room must be left to permit following march. 

Bow. 

8 Little girls wind in and out, in front of, back of, and around girls 
in center, swinging ropes lightly over heads, when necessary to prevent 
twisting. 

9g Arrange any pretty march to suit stage. Little girls should pass 
and repass each other with low bows. Some of the bows should be 
made to girl in center, others to audience. Make the entire exercise a8 
pretty and artistic as space and time will allow. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 





—The McConnell School Supply Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have a new edition of the National 
Series of maps for 1902. 

There are 27 maps in this series, being of the 
continent and Eastern and Central States, as 
well as classical maps. 

This firm is now running a large factory and 





makirg tablets, practice papers, and all kinds 
of paper goods for schools, also turning out a 


iT. A. G. FISHER, PROPRIETOR. 
NINE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


FISHER _Sucoezari Cx 
TEACHERS’ | 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON MASS. ass. AG EN CY 











very complete line of goods. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
They carry a fullline of school supplies and SYRACUSE TEACH CHERS AG EN CY} ) and Private Ba a oe nay of 
school furniture. Their business is growing positions. xcellent salaries. 


rapidly, they having adopted the method of 
sending out all goods on condition that they 


may be returned at their expense if not en- BOSTON, MASS. 101 Tremont Streat. 


tirely satisfactory. 


—Good manners contribute to the comfort 
and joy of society. Visitors to Kurope who 
have noticed there the ceremonious and con- 
siderate treatment of the aged and the digni- 
fied salutations which are exchanged between 
men are struck with the meagreness of these 
attributes in American life. It is true, no 


doubt, that life here is too practical and rapid | °F successful teachers for fall work. 


to return to the irksome ceremony of the old 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Y. M. C. A. Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 
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Our sixth year finds us in NEW, WELL LOCATED offices, needing many more trained 


Write for Terms. Absolutely Fair. 








generation, but there is a happy medium we 
ought to adopt. 

In a parlor car, while coming from Washing- 
ton a few weeks ago, there was a} oung man 
sitting with his wife—I presume she was his 
wife because I cannot conceive of his treating 
any other women with such discourtesy as he 
treated her. Unable to smoke in the car, he 
revenged himself for his involuntary denial by 
munching an unlighted cigar. I congratulate 
myself that I had the self-restraint to prevent 
my getting up, taking the cigar out of that 
young man’s mouth and soundly boxing his 
ears. It was an intolerable and insufferable 
exhibition of vulgarity.— Bishop Potter. 


—Commissioner Fred W. Atkinson, of the 
Philippines, has written the following letter 
to Walter J. Ballard, of Schenectady, N. Y.: 
Out of a total of 825 teachers which we now 
have, 580 are men and 245 are women 
The number of teachers’ stations is 455, of 
which 200 are ungarrisoned and about 245 gar- 
risoned. The question of the personal safety 
of the teachers has never arisen; in fact I have 
received assurances from time to time that 
the workers in the educational movement 
would be well treated by the so-called insur- 
rectos, who recognize the value of the work 
done by the teachers. Ihave appointed a very 
large number of soldier teachers, about half of 
whom are good and the rest incompetent and 
inefficient. A good many of the latter have 
already left the service of the department, and 
the former are still acting as teachers of Eng- 
lish. Of course, all the teachers understood 
before coming over here that they could not 
expect to find here the luxuries so common at 
home; and now, after their arrival and assign- 
ment to their stations, they have learned to 
accept the conditions such as they are, and, 
thoroughly interested in their work, they en- 
joy their surroundings. 


LAKE HOPATCONG. 

In the highlands of New Jersey, one thousand 
feet above sea level; eighty minutes from New 
York; reached by fast express trains over the 
Lackawanna Railroad. A good place to re- 
member for a summer vacation; splendid sites 
for camping; excellent hotels and boarding 
houses. Send for “Mountain and Lake Re- 
sorts,” a beautifully illustrated book of infor- 
mation about Lackawanna Railroad resorts. 
This book contains a full list of hotels and 
boarding houses, together with a series of 
vacation stories entitled “‘ Experiences of Pa.” 
Write to-day to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 


> >I". 378-388 Wabash Av. 
THE CLARK Ne ne ee een ae 
HERS’ Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value e 
TEAC CY for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGEN 














to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘‘OUR PLATFORM.” 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Val. 


THE FISK TRACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., ¢ hicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, "Minneapolis. 


533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 








REGISTER NOW, 








80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott B'id'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





Recommends college and normal 


he graduates, specialists, and other 
ra e@ac ers’ gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U- 8. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN S$ rast 14th St. New York | Joun C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 














HAZARD Te: vchers’ Agency for Northwestern Positions. 
Established 1892. %732 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
Supplies Schools and Families with Govern- 
5 esses, Teachers,etc. Musical Department. 


Established 1880. 150 FIFTH AVENUE, 8S. W. CORNER, NEW YORK CITY. 
REMOovVATL:! 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANG OF BOSTON will be located, after 


May first, in convenient and attrac. 
tive rooms in the new WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON STREET Old and new friends 
are invited tocall. New manual, of interest to earnest, ambitious teachers, sent free on application. 


i high d hers’ ’ 
THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER i: cn eee ot service ts texcher and 
BOSTON OFFICE: 50 BROMFIELD STREET. employer. 
CHICAGO: 160 WASHINGTON STREET. C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 

















enclosing five cents in stamps. 


BINGHAMTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tie'pressne: “Lacrosse, Bixonanrox, NY. 
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The Gypsy Daisies 
(Song for litle girls sitting in semi-circle on stage, holding daisies) 
(Arr—“‘ Comin’ Through the Rye ’’) 
( Holding up flowers) 
Have you seen the gypsy-daisies 
Camping on the hills ? 
All in little grass-green dresses, 
And such pretty frills? 
(Spring up, with low courtesy) 
Each one drops her little curt’sy, 
Says, bright eyed and bold, 
*« As you’re comin’ through the daisies, 
Have your fortune told?”’ 


(Pulling out petals one by one) 
So, each laughing little lassie 
Picks a little flower, 
Pulls its pretty petals slowly, 
Drops them in a shower. 
Pulls the petals slowly —slowly— 
From its heart of gold, 
(Look up smiling) 
And, a-comin’ through the daisies, 
Has her fortune told. 


What the Buttercups Say 


(Exercise for five little children; one recites, holding buttercup unde. chin of one, 
then anotner, and nodding head.) 


You do like butter—and how do I know? 
I'll tell you, Miss Marjory Mayso, 

And you, little Molly, and Johnny, and Joe— 
I know, ’cause the buttercups say so ! 





Song of the Buttercups 


(All the children who are to sing this song, and the following “ Song 
of the Daisies,” take places on stage. The Daisies—of whom there 
should be at least twenty—stand in semi-circle back of Buttercups. All 
carry flowers. Daisies sing first four lines of each stanza, making the 
appropriate motion each time. Buttercups sing last two lines, copying 
motions of Daisies prettily.) 


(Going to sleep) 


A. ©. A. Cuas, E. Boyp. 
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But -  ter- cups, we sleep too 
( Waking up) 


When the pretty daisies wake, 
"Slowly wake, slowly wake, 
When the pretty daisies wake, 

In the sun and dew, 
Then we baby buttercups— 
We wake, too. 


(Dancing lightly) 
When the dainty daisies dance, 
Lightly dance, lightly dance, 
When the dainty daisies dance, 
Each with step so true, 
Then we baby buttercups— 
We dance, too. 


( With low bows, kissing tips of fingers) 
When the happy daisies bow, 
Gaily bow, gaily bow, 
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' 
When the happy daisies bow 
Their “good day ”’ to you, 
Then, we baby buttercups— 
We bow, too. 


(Buttercups pass to seats, Daistes come forward, sing) 


Song of the Daisies 


(Swaying first to right, then to left. 
flowers.) 


A. E. A. 


At Chorus hold up 


CuHuaAs. E. Boyp. 
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Dai- sies, dai -sies, dai - sies, See the  shin-ing shower, 
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Dai- sies, dai -sies, dai - sies, All the world’s in flower, 


Daisies, etc. 
(Bowing to each other, first to right, then to left) 
Morning, night, and noontime, 
Every daisy now, 
To the sunny June-time, 
Makes her little bow. 


Chorus (tossing daisies toward each other) 
Daisies, etc. 


(Kneeling down, faces hidden by flowers) 


Hiding in the grasses, 

In the sunshine bright, 
Little country lassies, 

All in gold and white. 


Chorus (springing up, holding out flowers) 
(Whole school sings, holding up bunches of flowers, while 


Daisies on stage dance and toss daisies, making a regular 
shower of blossoms.) 


Dandelions 
(A little play for little people) 
Let some of the children be Frogs, the rest Dandelions. 
Frogs may sing first four lines of each stanza; Dandelions last two; 
and all, the chorus. Or, the whole school may sing the entire song. 
Frogs may stand around sides of room, and ylay their “ violins.” 
Dandelions may stand in straight lines facing them, swinging from side 
to side, in first stanza; in second, they may skip, hand in hand, round 
and round room, coming back to places at close. 
(Arr—“ Upidee”’) 
Some jolly frogs there live, they say, 
Tra la, la, tra la la, 
Within a pool not far away— 
Tra la la, la la. 
And ’round the edge in shining lines, 
Stand twenty little dandelions 
Chorus 
Swinging, swinging, in a row, 
‘To and fro, to and fro; 
Swinging, swinging, to and fro— 
Little dandelions. 


The frogs, they tune their violins, 
Tra la la, tra la la; 
The merry dance begins— 
Tra la la, la la, 
The sun across the pasture shines, 
And all the little dandelions 
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~ LITERARY NOTES. 


CuIcaGO—The enforced economy practiced 
py the Board of Education is having its legiti 
mate results. Approximately three hundred 
rooms have been closed since September first, 
and the pupils taken care of by putting a few 
more children in each room remaining open. 
This naturally imposed an extra burden on 
already overtaxed teachers. The additional 
number of pupils in each room contributes to 
a more rapid vitiation ofair. The new rule of 
the board providing that ali salary be deducted 
for absence for any cause whatsoever de- 
pressed the already lowered vitality of over- 
worked and underpaid teachers with results 
which may or may not have been foreseen. 
Whatever detracts from the comfort and well. 
being of the teacher necessarily diminishes 
the effectiveness of her work and the intan- 
gible ill effects of a lowered standard of living 
is far more serious in its effect on the pupils 
than the effects patent to a superficial ob- 
server.—Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin. 


—The position of women teachers in the 
United States presents anomalies upon which 
comment is being made. First of all, the sal- 
aries paid to them are inadequate. The 
remuneration is, perhaps, highest in Massa 
chusetts; and yet in that state, if we exclude 
Boston and five other large towns, the salary 
averages less than one dollar and seventy-five 
centsaday for a year. At least one-third of 
the teachers receive only about one dollar a 
day. To compare the value set on the work of 
other women: a nurse, the American Journal 
of Education—our authority for the facts—tells 
us, gets three dollars a day and board; a dress- 
maker, the same; and the woman who scrubs 
floors or washes linen, one dollar and a-half. 
Social recognition even in America is gener- 
ally proportionate to the means that one has 
of maintaining social station; and social 
recognition is indispensable to the woman 
While salary is thus grudged to her, no sub- 
stantial pension fund affords a guarantee 
against the evils of age and weakness. More- 
over, a bitter injustice is inflicted on her as 
regards the division of labor. In the element- 
ary schools of cities and large towns more 
than ninety-five per cent of the teaching is 
done by women; whereas more than ninety- 
five per cent of the administration and leader- 
ship is in the hands of men. On school boards, 
in the department of supervision, when a plan 
of study has to be drawn up or books selected, 
an association to be managed, or eteachers 
appointed, the influence of man is supreme. If 
boys need the inspiration of the masculine 
mind, they should have it; if, on the other 
hand, women are capable of inspiring, they 
are fit to govern also. 

—London Educational Times 





MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS. 


The Lackawanna Railroad has just issued a 
handsomely illustrated book describing the 
various lake and mountain resorts reached by 
its line. If you are looking for a place to 
spend the summer this book will tell you 
where to go, how to go, and cost of board. 
Send five cents in stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing, to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


NEW PUBLICATION __ 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—We desire to call your attention to the 
GEM SPELLING BLANKS, MEDIUM SLANT, 
SEMI-VERTICAL 


No. 
to a lesson. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., College and School Supplies 
63 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 





For Primary and Intermediate Grades. (Double 
Ruled.) Medium Slant. Script Headings 
Twenty words to a lesson. 


For Grammar Grades. (Single Ruled ) 


Script Headings. 


Me- 
Twenty words 





Teachers! Attention! This is just what you need 
to.teach the essential points in identifying birds 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 


An Educational Game for Home or School 
Indorsed by Leading Educators and Ornithologists 


Designed to give instruction as well as amusement, and to 
stimulate a desire for a deeper knowledge of bird life. Fifty-six 
of our common birds of the summer and winter illustrated and 
described. Valuable among students for reference because of 
its accuracy. Price, 25 cents. For sale at leading stationers 
and bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
the author and publisher, 


SARAH H. DUDLEY BERLIN, MASS. 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy. 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1 to August 9. College Courses suited to the needs of teachers, 
college students and others are offered. ‘The instructors are university professors. 
Opportunities for library and laboratory work Living inexpensive. Tuition, $25. 
For circular, address THE REGISTRAR. 











covers the field from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege. It is a help and inspiration to teach- 
ers of all grades and departments. Its editor 
has had years of experience in teaching and 


a 
American 
‘ isi a Sub- 
Education srs, ages itsnsted. “suv 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION for one year and Rand, McNally & Co.’s DESK 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD — both for $1.00. 
NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





Character first... 


The GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS have been chosen 
by a board of School Superintendents both for their moral influence and 
for their permanent value as literature, and have been carefully graded 
to suit the needs of every class from the primary to the high school. 


Full Cloth, only 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


224-228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 








Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


. 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. 


Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 











Chorus 


Dancing, dancing, come and go, 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Dancing, dancing, to and fro— 

Little dandelions. 





Seashell Song 
(For three little girls with large shells) 
(As each child sings, she holds shell up to her ear. Whole 
school may sing last line of each stanza softly as an echo, if 
desired, curving hands prettily under ears, as if listening.) 
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Second 
A little shell down by the sea, 
Told over and over to me 
Of merry mermaids, 
All with long, yellow braids 
In a wonderland Under the sea—the sea— 





Ali A wonderland under the sea. 
Tht a 


A little shell down by the sea 
It told of a tiny gold key— 
It would surely unlock 
That small door in a rock 
Of that wonderland under the sea—the sea— 
All That wonderland under the sea. 


Three Girls 


We little girls—one, two and three— 

We’ve searched and we've searched by the sea, 
Oh, where can it be— 
That tiny gold key— 
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To that wonderland under the sea—the sea— 
All To that wonderland under the sea? 


Once upon a Summer Day 


(Song and drill for fourteen girls) 
(Airn—“‘ There’s Music in the Air”) 


Choose seven girls for sunbeams, seven for raindrops. Each of the 
seven sunbeams carries a half-hoop (barrel-hoops cut into two equal 
pieces) wound—the first, with red cloth; second, orange; third, yellow; 
fourth, green; fifth, blue; sixth, indigo; and seventh, violet. If the exact 
rainbow shades cannot be obtained, choose pale colors which will har. 
monize. 


(Rainbows enter, singing) 


From Cloudland’s deepest dell— 
Oh, so far and far away, 
Some jolly raindrops fell 
Once upon a summer’s day. 
( Omit chorus ) 
(Sunbeams enter, carrying hoops at side, singing) 
And straight from Sunshine Town 
Oh, so far and far away— 
Some sunbeams bright dropped down 
Once upon a summer day. 


Chorus 


All 


! Little rainbows, here and there, 
* Colors mingling rich and rare, 
3 Rainbows flashing through the air— 
' There are rainbows everywhere. 
' All 
’ They met as you may know— 
Drops of rain and sunbeams gay— 
And made a great rainbow 
Once upon a summer’s day. 


1 Sunbeams and Raindrops face each other, two and two. Sun- 
beams lift hoops high in one hand; look up. 

2 Sunbeams bring hoops back of heads; hold by both hands, 

3 Sunbeams swing hoops over heads; hold them out in front. 

Sunbeams and Raindrops peep at each other, two and two, under 
hoop, smiling. 

4 Hold 3- 

5 During interlude which must be of sufficient length, Sunbeams and 
Raindrops march to opposite sides of stage; Sunbeams take positions on 
one side, one directly back of another, the one holding red hoop in 
front. Raindrops stand on other side of stage, one directly back of 
another. 

6 Sunbeams, with hoops held high in front by one end, face and 
march toward Raindrops. Raindrops face and march toward sunbeams. 

When near enough together, Raindrops take hold of free end of 
hoops, and stand in following manner; first Sunbeam and Raindrop hold 
red hoop low; second Sunbeam and Raindrop hold orange hoop a trifle 
higher; third Sunbeam and Raindrop hold yellow hoop a trifle higher 
still; and soon. The last two hold violet hoops high. Hold as tableau, 
while chorus is repeated softly by all on stage. (The hoops should be 
held so that one is directly back.of another, forming mimic rainbow.) 
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excessive brain work 






CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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Crosby's YPitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the pres ention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


56 W. 25th Street, 


Prepared only Ov, 
by e New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
AAAAAAAA 
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S FOOT-EASE 


Shake into your Shoes © 


Allen’s Foot Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures puintul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the Gr patees comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age. Allen's Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. e have over 
0, 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
\ Stores, 25c. Do notaccept animi- 
tation. Sent by mail for25c.in stamps. 


FREE TRIAD PACKAGE 
\ sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
‘Oh,What Rest OWDERS, the best medicine for 
andComfort!”” Peverish, Sickly Children. Sold by 
Droggists everywhere. Trial P»ckage FREE, Ad- 
dress ALLEN Ss. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y 


{Mention this paper.] 


a 


Kindergarten 
Teachers 22% 


Course of 

Correspondence Instruction 

under the direction of 

’ teacher of wide experience 
in kindergarten work. 

You can prepare yourself 


BY MAIL, © 


in spare moments for this 
pleasant and profitable work. 
Write for particulars. 
National Correspondence 
Institute, 
7-80 Second Nat. Bank 
Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
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HICH SALARIES 


AND 


Permanent Positions 


Await good proofreaders, Good proofreaders are 
scarce. Good proofreaders can always get positions 
We make GOOD proofreaders. Proofreaders get 


$20 TO $35 A WEEK. 


These qualifications are necessary: A quick eye, a 
good memory, au active mind, a fair English educa- 
tion. If you have these and desire to learn a pro- 
fession that willinsure you an adequate income and 
pleasant, permanent employment, in a field where 
the demand always exceeds the supply, write us. 
Our method of instruction by mail has been devised 
by an expert, and all our courses are under the su- 
pervisi n of skilled proofreaders. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF PROOFREADING, 
213-217 West 125th Street, New York. 





Until Aug. 15, 1902, we will make 
A DISCOUNT OF 20 PER CENT on 
all orders of $1.00 or more, for 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
6911 Princeton Ave. = Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayon and st les 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send 5c, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





$8 PAI Per 100 for Distributing Sample of 

Washing fluid. Send 6c. stamp. A. W. 
SCOTT, Convgs, N.Y. When writing please men- 
tion this paper. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
the Pathfinder, the old reiiabie 

bulivnal news-review, This paper gives you 

every week ALL the important news o! the 
world, stated clearly and withouc bias. Itis the only 
news-review that s truly comprehensive; and it is 
at tue same time not padde or bulky. Itgives you 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver for 
all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring: it is a protest against sensatioral 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals c sting 
$2.50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be without 
it for many times its cost. $1.00a year. Address 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 








NOTES 2 
aX 


THE N, E. A, IN 1903. 

All eastern teachers will welcome the prop- 
osition that the National Educational Associ- 
ation meet somewhere on the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1903. Of all possible gathering 
places, none seems more delightfully situated 
than the city of Portland on the Maine coast. 
This city has the inestimable advantage of 
being an ideal summer residence itself and 
within a short distance of some of the most 
famous summer resorts on the ea:tern coast. 
Few spots could offer visitors all the conven- 
iences of a large and prosperous city, and at 
the same time the quiet and freshness of a 
summer village or the bracing air and ocean 
bathing of the seaboard. 

Casco Bay is already famous in literature 
through the poems of Whittier, who loved the 
city, and Mrs. Stowe’s story of Orr’s Island; 
and its many islands, easily reached by steam- 
boat, make possible many delightful excur- 
sions on the water. The city, itself, however, 
is one of the most attractive of eastern towns, 
both for its historical associations with 
adventurers like John Smith; for its many fine 
buildings, for its beautiful parks containing 
the famous ‘“ Deering’s Woods,” of which 
Longfellow wrote, and for its picturesque 
bluffs which skirt the Bay. The city is asso- 
ciated, too, with many a celebrated name, like 
those of Longtellow, Greenleaf, the sculptor, 
Paul Akers, Edward Payson and Thomas B. 
Reed. 

Perhaps, however, the chief charm of this 
city in the eyes of visitors are the many excur- 
sions which may be taken at the expense of so 
little time andmoney. Boston itselfisonly a 
three hours’ journey by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and the White Mountains, which are 
plainly seen from the highlands of the city, are 
easily reached in the course of a forenoon. 
Old Orchard, the most famous ofall the Maine 
beaches, may be reached within a short time 
eatirely by train, or by trolleys, but this is only 
one of the many beautiful beaches which 
stretch away on either side of the city. 

It would be easy for the visitor to make his 
residence at one of these or on one of the 
islands, if he preferred that to the city proper. 
Some of the most beautiful of the inland 
resorts of Maine, also, are within easy 
distance, like Poland Springs, Sebago Lake 
and the line of lovely towns which stretches 
along the Grand Trunk Railroad to Gorham at 
the very foot of Mt. Washington. 

The fact that this city lies at the eastern ex 
tremity of the shortest railroad route to the 
Pacific coast, that it can easily be reached by 
Canadian teachers who would welcome an 
opportunity to attend these meetings, and that 
the Maine coast is the summer home of so 
many teachers from all quarters of the land, 
makes Portland the most practicable city of 
the East in which the Association could 
possibly meet. 





VACATION—WHERE? 


The Maine Central Railroad is the state 
thoroughfare to the front door yard of our 
country and its vacation grounds. The state 
of the pine tree, with its Bar Harbor, extensive 
sea coast, innumerable lakes and rivers, Po- 
land and other healing springs; to the big 
game and mammoth trout found in the Range- 
leys, Belgrade, Sebago Chain, and Moosehead 
Lakes, Aroostook County, Washington County, 
the Provinces, and Newfoundland woods, 
lakes and streams; to the land of Evangeline; 
to the great Mount Washington, and the whole 
of the White Mountain Region. 

Newfoundland icebergs cool the Maine coast 
in summer. 

We advise our subscribers to write for 
further information, guide-books and maps, 
which will be furnished on application to F.E 
Boothby, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Portland, Maine. 





Most complete set of Charts 











ever published 


7 
Ae, ¥. 





They cover the entire range of 
Common School Subjects 


NATIONAL COMPLETE CHARTS 


Fifty-four Pages, Beautifully Lithographed, 
30 x 40 Inches. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Reading. Carefully Graded, Word and Object 
Method, a Complete System of Phonics. 


Writing. The Vertical System. 


Arithmetic. Primary Arithmetic, Tables, Practical 
Measurements, Business Methods. 


Geography. A complete set of Maps. 


Astronomical Geography. The Solar System, The 
Seasons, Eclipses, Tides, etc. 


History. A set of Historical Maps, Historical Tree. 
Civil Government. Music. 
Parliamentary Law. Physiology. 
Drawing Bookkeeping. 

Every sheet bound in cloth. Adjustable Iron Stand, 


PRICE, $20.00 


To be appreciated this set of Charts must be seen, there- 
fore we will send a set to any school desiring Charts, 
to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Agents Wanted. 4430 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ming. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 
LAWTON & CO., 32 2ssey 8: How York. 


Dea 











CLASS PINS ~!t* one 


two orthree 

letters with ‘ol, ‘o2, ‘08, enameled in 

one or two colors, sterling silver, asc. 

each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, zoc. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi sin 

pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
Gmates. Catalog free. Address 


Q BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N.Y 


ARTHAS VINEYARD SUSIMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, lass. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors 





Send for 64-Page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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A Language Exercise 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 


John, let us go —this afternoon. 

I have — poles and some — hooks. 

Papa gave me ten—and we can buy 
— lines. 

Ted says there are — in the brook. 

He caught a a — yesterday. 





See my new —, Bessie 

Her name is —. She was my — pres- 
ent. It was my birthday — I was— — 
old. I | had a cake with — candles on it. 








—is my dog. He is very —and can 
—— many tricks. 

Sometimes he — he is —. 

When I count ——w— he will wake 
and — his tail. 

He comes to — me, and will carry my 
— for me. 
He goes with — to get the mail. 
I — him the — to take home. 


Will and — hav e been a marbles. 

He won — games, and I won —. 
Mother made me a— to keep my — in. 
You can buy —-——for a cent. 


We have some little — at home. 

Papa put — eggs under the old — hen 
and they all — but —. 

We keep the —in a — 

They are — cunning. 





Papa took us — last night. He has a 
— boat that will hold — boys and —. 

He has named it 

The water in the — was very —. 

We came home — 

We sang “ 








” 


and “—— 











Ring- -a-ling — , hear the — _ring, 
Flowers are to town, 

Blue and — posies, sg and — roses, 
Each in her — Sunday — —- 








Nellie had a party —. 
She invited — boys and — girls. 
We played — and sang —. 

We had tea — the big — tree. 








We had - to eat. 
There is a—in the — tree. near — 
window. 
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In it are — blue —. 
I shall be glad when the 





are —., 





How. — wings docs — butterfly havel 
How many — has —a bee? 

Oh, that is an easy — to tell, 

For each has — you see. 


How many legs does a— hinwe ? 
And how many —a bee? 
Oh, that is easier yet to- 


For each has — times - 
It peer this — ae — came to — 
so I took my —. I wore my ——- — too, 


There is a big — near — house. 
— my! boat on — this afternoon. 


I will 


We went — te W end —. We saw 
— kinds of —. There were : oak, “leg 
—and—. We found— —also. We 
brought them — and had — in — this 
morning. I like the — the best. 


Which flower do — like best,-—? [| 
like — —tthe best. I call — my favorite 
Willie says he — — the best. 


A. Foot-ball Game 


Lucig£ D. WELSH, Hudson, Mass. 


When Ralph waked up that bright 
May morning, he felt very happy. 





“ Hurrah!” he ied. “Helen West can't 
say she’s older than I am any longer. I'm 
eight years. old myself, to- day!” 





His mamma gave him eight kisses and 
one to grow on. “ Now hurry down 
stairs,’ she said, “there are ever so many 


bundles.” 


What fun it was to open his presents! 


“fT gave you that hammer and _ these 
nails,” said Grandpa. “ Now, I hope you 
will use your own, and I can find mine 
when i want them.” 


a I wonder what is in ile queer- looking 
bundle?” said Ralph. 


He oom it over ond over, : li felt of 
it. It was long, and still it was round. 
It wasn’t really hard; still it wasn’t soft. 





Cv 


tv 
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N. E. A.. Minneapolis, ’02 


ROUND TRIP 
$31.50 


Central Vermont and 


Grand Trunk Ry. System 


TO CHICAGO 
Choice of Routes Chicago to Minneapolis 


2 FAST TRAINS 2 


Send two cents in postage and secure copy of 
illustrated booklet containing complete information re- 
garding Minneapolis meeting of the N. E. A. 

THOS. WYNNE, 
Trav. Pass. Agt. Grand Trunk Ry. Sys. 
306 Washington St., Boston. 








OUR NEWEST BOOKS 








The Canterbury Classics 


A new series of Supplementary|Edited under the General Super- 


Readers vision of 
FOR KATHARINE LEE BATES 
ALL GRADES Prof. English Lit., Wellesley College 
JUST ISSUED 


Rab and His Friends, 
and O her Dog Stories 


By Dr. Joun Brown 


Edited by Chas, W. French, 
Principal of the Hyde 
Park High School, Chi- 
cago. Illustrated with a 
portrait of Dr. Brown, 6 full 
page and 21 text drawings 
y Angus MacDonall and 
9 reproductions of original 
sketches by the author. 
Cloth, 150 pages. For in- 
troduction, 25 cents. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
With a special introduction. Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss 


Squire, with ro full pages in colors, 12 half-tone plates, and 39 drawings in 
the text. Cloth cover in colors, 94 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES PRIMER 
By EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 


Illustrated with 94 plates, in four colors, by Miss Corbett, ‘‘ Tuk Moruer or 
rHE SUNBONNET Basirs.” For the primary grades. Cloth cover in colors, 
110 pages. For introduction, 40 cents. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
With a special introduction. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley 
College. Illustrated with 10 full-page plates by George Wright. Cloth, 304 
pages. For introduction, 40 cents. 


The Go'd Bug 
By Evcar ALLAN Por 
Edited by Theda Gildemeis- 


ter, Training Teacher in 
the State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn. Illustra- 
ted with the Zolnay bust of 
Poe as a frontispiece, a map 
and 6 full page drawings by 
G. C. Widney. Cloth, 111 
pages. For introduction, 25 
cents. 

















RAND, McNALLY & CO. Chicago New York London 














New Birds and Nature Books 


The Tree Book. Ey Miss Julia E. Rogers. 


25 Full page plates in photogravure and 100 other 
illustrations. 350 pages. $2.00. 


Birds of Lakeside and Prairie. By Ed- 1U K : 
ward B. Clark. With 16 illustrations in color. | @ [A YeROh aa 
Price, $1.00. f } CKN 
The author takes his readers afield with him and puts 4 mick 

them in close touch with the birds of lakeside, wood- ‘y Sour 

land and prairie. S mB” Rawat 
“Mr. Clark has found an astonishing variety of 

birds and is a mighty hunter — with the opera glass.” 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Jingle Book of Birds. By Edward 
B. Clark. 16 Colored Plates. Price, 60 cents. 
This book is both for the children and the elders. 
The color scheme of the cover is strikingly beautiful. 
“The ‘ Jingle Book of Birds’ is a very pretty pos- 
session.” — Chicago Evening Fournal. 


A BC Book of Birds. For children large 


or small By Mary Catherine Judd. With nonsense 
rhymes for little ones and prosy sense for older ones. 
26 Colored plates Prict, $1.00. 


“No better child’s book can be found.”— Chicago 





THERE 


and Joseph Grinnell. 16 Cclored plates. Price, $1. 

These authors are well known as lovers of birds and 
as interesting writers on bird life. 

“ The book, from beginning to end, can be read with 
ares and profit by old and young alike. It isa 

ascinating piece of natural history.” — Pasadena 
Daily News. 


Beautiful Bird Calendar for 1902. 


This is the most strikingly beautiful calendar ever 
placed before the public. Price, 50 cents. 


“This is an exquisite bit of color work.”— J, £. 
Journal of Education. 


Birds and Nature. Vol. XI. Edited by 


William Kerr Higley. Octavo, pp. 232. 40 Full- 
page illustrations by color photography. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Choose carefully your route to the National meeting this Year. Make up your mind 
now to travel by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, and do not let anything 
cause you to change it. 

Nowhere is there extended to travelers, either in comfort or certainty of service, 
better travel facilities than on Lake Shore trains between the east and Chicago. 

A ticket over this route is an absolute assurance of the best in travel that money 


by a larger degree than you can get by other routes; three hundred miles ride along the 
picturesque south shore of Lake Erie; the latest improved sleeping and day cars; dining 
car service unsurpassed ; 
roadbed and finest track adjustment in America, which means comfort on your journey; 
reliable connections with all lines at Chicago; the fastest train service ; stop-over privilege 
at Lake Chautauqua and Niagara Falls on the return. 

Bear in mind that ticket agents everywhere will sell tickets over the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 


Send for free copy of “ Book of Trains,” explaining about our service, also a free copy 
of our illustrated book about Lake Chautauqua, or for any detailed information about rates, 


: 
Record-Herald. can buy 
Birds of Song and Story. By Elizabeth ; We offer the low rates that obtain for this meeting; a choice of train service greater 


time of trains, service, etc., address 





N. E. A. 

















July 7-11 
ut 


the only double track road, which means greater safety; the best 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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How his eyes danced when he took off 
the papers | 


“Oh, papa,” he cried, “this is the best 
present of all. A foot-ball! I did hope 
I should have one.” 





In the afternoon there was a party. 
Four boys and two girls were invited, and 
they all came. 








“Let's have a game with Ralph’s foot- 
ball,” said Ernest. 





“ Girls don’t like to play foot-ball,” said 
Helen. 


“ Boys do,” said Ernest a little crossly. 





For a minute it looked as if there would 
be trouble. Then Ralph thought of a 
plan. 





“You boys can play with it,” he said. 
Helen, Emily and I will go up on the 
piazza and look on. 





“ Lots of folks go to see foot-ball games, 
you know.” 





“Oh, I'll tell you,” said Helen. “ Let's 
go up stairs and get out on the piazza 
roof. It will be lovely up there.” 





“TI don’t believe mamma will let us,” 


said Ralph. 





“Oh, no, no, children,’ mamma said, 
when they asked her. “I am afraid you 
will fall off and get hurt. 





“Won't it do just as well to go on the 
piazza? That is much higher than the 
lawn.” 





So they took seats on the piazza just 
like grown-up folks. It was a great game! 

Bert and Ernest were the Harvard team, 
Harry and Jamie were the Yale team. 
The ball flew higher up in the air. 








Ralph and the girls hopped up and 


down and screamed. 





“Harvard! Harvard! ’Rah! ’Rah! 


"Rah!” shouted Ralph. 
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His hands were on the railing, and he 
jumped very high. 


All at once, he jumped too high. He 
lost his. balance, and over he fell! 


He struck the ground with a thump, 
and lay quite still. 


—., 


How frightened the children were! 
Helen ran to tell mamma. 


Mamma and Grandpa came out ail 
lifted him up. He could not stand. 





—____., 


They carried him into the house and 
laid him on the lounge. The children 
stood around, looking scared. 





“Shall we go home?” asked Emily. 

“No, wait a few minutes. Perhaps he 
isnt hurt much,” said mamma. She was 
bathing his head. 

Ralph opened his eyes and_ looked 
around. He stretched out one leg and 
then the other. He moved his arms; he 
raised his head. 





He got off the lounge, and took one 
step very slowly. Then he took a quicker 
one. The children held their breath. 











At last Ralph began to laugh. “I 
guess I’m all right,” he said bravely. “I 
just feel kind of shaky, that’s all.” 








“I’m glad you didn’t fall from the roof,” 
said mamma, tenderly. 
“You'll have to put on another blouse 
now, that one is split right down the 
back.” 

Then they all laughed. 








In a few minutes they were playing as 
if nothing had happened. 





“I’m glad we didn’t have to go home,” 
said Jamie to Ernest. “It’s going to be 
a lovely party.” 





“We're going to have icecream! | 
can hear them freezing it now,” said 
Ernest. 
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SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 
PENCERIAN 
ia 


Ku 





fo 5. Scxoot. mn 
Medium in Flexibility, “oes 


PERRYIAN 


No. 71. Cauienapnic, 
Fine Point 












Ryko? 


Ho. 107, Ris Caciorarnic, 
Medium Point. 


Samples and Prices sent to the Principals 
and Superintendents of Schools on applicas 
tion. 








PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0., ew vorx. 
Two Rings Free! 


We will give these Two SOLID 
GoLp one set with large 
Garnet and three Pearls, one with Ruby 
and two Brilliants, FREE to any one 
that will sell 12 of our Gold Piate 
\/, Enameled Brooches, set with dif- 

= ferent colored stones at 10 cents each, 
and sends us the $1.20. No money 
#) required until brooches are sold. We 
y take back all not sold. Address 
Howakzp Mra, Co., PROVIDENCE, R.L 


















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 


oo 
HD oz Frec k les, 
ww. ® 3 . Moth Patches, 
=—$ec3= Rash and Skin 
B= Gus diseases, and 
—@ 5” ws every blemish , 
hd 2456 on beau ty, 
>: gs < and defies de, 
° tection. On its 
a a A virtues i-has 
stood the test 
of fifty -four 
years; no 


other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 


. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simi lar 

me. The 


SS / $ SSiz aa 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the hau-ton 


ra patient) :‘* As you ladies willusethem, 1recommend, ‘Gou- 
)aud’s Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.S.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Report Cards, 


ards are arranged for keeping a record 
Pay oe of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers | 
one pupil for a whole year. They are conan, 
for the signature of the parents each mont 
Size of each 3%x6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents. 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them, 


THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











MME. BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilatory 


Instantaneously removes 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blister- 
ing, discoloring, or leav 
ing any blotch, signs, or 
other ill effect on the-skin. 
An effective, instantane- 
ous, harmless remedy. 


Send for Booklet Giving full 
information. 
MME. BENOIT, 
2E 424 St., New York City 
Kindly mention this paper. 





MNARRED 
BEAUTY 





NOTES. 


—An educational number ot the World’s Work 
for June is to be devoted almost throughout to 
matters considered most helpful and sug- 
gestive to educators and parents. They wil 
range from model institutions, methods o 
teaching and practical questions of private 
schools to general views of schools, universi- 
ties, libraries and the various sorts of free 
instruction and auxiliaries to education. An 
interesting feature will be anonymous confes- 
sions of successful teachers in public and 
private schools and colleges, and, as usual, 
the magazine will be superbly illustrated. 


— Two of the largest Requisitions for Weber’s 
8 andard Three Color Sets were successfully 
bid for last year by F. Weber & Co. of Philadel. 
phia, who secured the contracts of supplying 
the 8t. Louis and Baltimore public schools 
with their well-known Three Color Box. 

Their “Sphinx” Color Box, designed for 
more advanced students, is especially to be 
recommended; the colors are in china pans. 
This box contains an assortment of from three 
to twelve pans, prices being arranged accord- 
ingly and so low that they are in easy reach of 
every pupil or student. 

The firm of F, Weber & Co. is an old and 
well-established house dealing in artist’s sup- 
plies. They were the first manufacturers of 
artists’ oil and water colors in this country. 

In draughting and drawing supplies they 
take the foremost position among the various 
houses representing this line, their assort- 
ments and stock being almost inexhaustible. 

If you are in need of anything in their line 
we feel sure that this is a house which will 
supply your wants to your entire satisfaction. 


“SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE.” 

A general treatise on school architecture, by 
Edmund March Wheelwright, published under 
the above title, is a book we heartily recom- 
mend to all school officials or others whose 
positions require their judgment or vote in the 
selection of plans and erection of new school 
buildings. A general view of typical examples 
of school architecture in most of the countries 
where public education is well developed, is 
given. 

After a careful review of this book it does 
not seem wise to us for any school official to 
select a site, much less erect a building, with- 
out first carefully and thoughtfully reading 
this work. 

An entire chapter on “ Heating, Ventilation 
and Sanitation” is given; also a chapter enti- 
tled “*Specification for an American School.’s 
Many fine illustrations add to the value of this 
work, which is published by Rogers & Manson» 
85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER RECREATION, 


The principal attractions at Keith’s Boston 
theatre during the summer months will be the 
appearance of the Fadette woman's orchestra, 
composed of twenty-two lady musicians, in 
concerts, afternoon and evening, and a grand 
revival of Tableaux Vivant. The concert pro- 
grams will be made up of popular music and a 
sumptuous stage setting will be made. The 
living picture idea will be the most expensive 
ever attempted in this country, and will em- 
brace a number of scenes in which children 
and animals will be employed. Signor Operti, 
one ofthe most celebrated artists in this line 
of work in the world, has been especially en, 
gaged for this production, and he promises to 
excel all his previous efforts in this directicn. 

Among the attractions scheduled to appear 
during June are Winscherman’s acrobatic 
bears, a novelty in vaudeville; A. O. Duncan, 
the cleverest of American ventriloquil come. 
dians; the four Lukins, wonderful aerial acro- 
bats; Eva Williams and Jac Tucker, in their 
charming one act play, “ Drif.wood”; the 
Marvelous Seymours, acrobats; McIntyre and 
Heath, black-face comedians; Charles Dickson 
(Quincy Adams Sawyer) and Company, in a 
one-act comedy, and Alex Heindl, the noted 
cello player. 





Portfolios: 


|-NEW ENGLAND LAKES Agus 

| RIVERS OF b cae 4 
NEW ENGLAND. fe 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF 
Macaa ey 
| PICTURESQUE 
NEW ENGLAND 


{ Hist R 
will f t eceip! of 6 CENTS 


bates and Mountain Resorts 
| shee etna 


Aor EASTERN 


MISCEWANEOU 


and the Maritime Provinces 


Reached by the 
Boston 
> Maine 


ptive pamphlet (centaining complete map 

under the. following titles, and will be ma 

of 2 CENTS in stamps for each b 
ALL ALONG SHORE, LAKE SUNAPEE 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES AND STREAMS, SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FISHING AND HUNTING, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 

THE MONADNOCK REGION, 

VALLEY °F "*§ CONNECTICUT 2° NORTHERN VERMONT 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY “*° DEERFIELD VALLEY 


COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW FROM MT. WASHINGTON 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF G CTS. IN STAMPS 
Also Summer Tourist Book giving list of to y 
and boarding house hist.and other valuable info 
FoR ALL PUBLICATIONS ApPppPLy To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 8.AM.8.R. Boston, Mass 
D. A. Flanders , « 


MAINE TEACHERS 


Aboard for the N. E. A. 
via the 


MAINE CENTRAL R.R. 


This road will issue tickets via its own line 
through the scenic White Mountains, reaching 
Minneapolis via the Soo Line (see.complete 
adv. of this line in this issue) or via Chicago, 


$33.50 
Round Trip from Portland 


From all stations East add one fare to Port- 
land for round trip. 














For further information, write to 
F, E. BOOTHBY, 
Gen. Pass. & Tht. Agt., 
Portlanc, Main 
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Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


JosEPHINE CHAPMAN, Des Moines, Iowa 


1. Six eggs and one fourth of a dozen 
eggs are how many eggs? 





2. Hight little girls met a half dozen other 
little girls and they all went walking by 
couples. How many couples were there? 
How many little girls? 





3. Grace found three fourths of a dozen 
eggs. How many did she find? How many 
more must she find to make one dozen? 





4. A jeweler sold a set of spoons to one 
lady and two thirds of a set to another lady. 
How many spoons did each lady buy? 





5. How many two cent stamps will a 
dime and two pennies buy? 





6. A man worked two thirds of the work- 
ing days in a week. How many days did he 
work? 





3 


Ten little bluebirds sat on a tree. One 
fifth of them flew away. How many were left? 





8. A man had six dollars. He gave one 
half of his money for a book, and lent one 
dollar to a friend. How much had he left? 





9. Teddy had nine little tadpoles in a 
globe. He gave one third of them away. How 
many did he give away? 





10. Into how many quarters can two apples 
be cut? 





11. How can Edna divide three apples so 
that each of her five playmates and herself will 
have the same sized pieces? 





12. One day is what part of a week? 





13. If your papa takes a street-car ride 
twice a day, how many nickels a day does it 
cost him? 





14. A mother squirrel and five little squir- 
rels were in a tree. Three of them ran down 
to the ground. How many of them stayed in 
the tree? 





15. A popcorn man sold eight bags of pop- 
corn and had one fourth as many left. How 
many were left? 





16. If your mamma has a yard of ribbon, 
your sister has one foot, and you have twelve 
inches, how many feet of ribbon have all of 
you? 





17. A spider has how many more legs than 
a fly? 


18. Two butterflies have how many wings? 
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Problems in ‘ Speer Method ” 


Ir > 2 TQ. yy «6 ré »- ire rye > : ° 
(Problems solved by advanced first grade pupils with. 
out the aid of blocks, rectangles, rules or measures, after 
nine months of the Speer Method. Average age, 7: 
5 bt = bed} 
years. ) 


1. How many one-inch cubes can be ent 
from a cube two inches square? 


How many one-inch cubes can be ent 
from a block three inches by three inches by 
one inch? 


2. 


es 
‘ 


3. If six two-inch squares were placed in 
a row touching each other, what would the 
length of the rectangle be? How wide would 
it be? 





4. How many inches in the perimeter of 
three-inch square? 


5. How many inches in half the perimeter 
of a rectangle two inches by four inches? 


6. How many two-inch squares can be cut 
from a rectangle two inches by six inches? 


-_ 


(. If asquare prism four inches high be 
placed on top of one six inches high, how high 
a prism will they both make? 

8. One half of a rectangle four inches by 
four inches would make how many rectangles 
two inches by two inches? 





9. Think of a rectangle two inches by two 
inches. Think of another one inch by four 
inches. What can you say of them? 


10. How many feet of ribbon in one yard 
and a third? 





11. Three thirds of a yard equal how many 
feet ? 





12. How many feet in a twelve-inch rule 
and two yard sticks? 





13. Four thirds of a yard of tape equal 
how many feet? 





14. Name something that has two thirds as 
many wheels as a tricycle. What has one 
third as many wheels. What has four thirds 
as many wheels? 





15. A milkman left a gallon of milk at one 
house and eight pints of milk at another house. 
At which house did he leave the most milk? 








16. Five pints of vinegar would fill a quart 
cup how many times? 





17. If a man earns six dollars in two days 
how long must he work to carn half as much? 
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ae New York State Summer Institute for 1902 


SAMPLES OF DRAWING PAPER 

AND SPELLING BLANKS State Summer Institutes, each including a department of pedagogy and a department 

OFFERED, of review, will be held July 7-25, 1902, at C hautaugna, N. Y., Philip M. Hull, A.M., of 

Teachers in preparing their list ot school} Clinton, N. Y., yar csayed and at Thousand Island Park, N. Y. » Charles A. Shaver, of 

requisites for the fall and winter term could Watertown, N. , Conductor. The usual strong faculty has heen engaged for each 

not make a mistake in specifying some of] institute, and w aii "chosen courses will be offered for teachers who desire to avail them- 
Roberts & Meck’s Practice and Drawing Papers selves of the opportunities which the state offers its teachers free. 
















































and Preferred Spelling Blanks. A full set of For further particulars, address the State Department of Public Instruc tion, Albany, 
samples can be had free of charge by address- . Y., or one of the conductors. 
ing the manufacturers, Roberts & Meck, CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


Harrisburg, Pa., and enclose six cents in 


- State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
stamps to pay postage. 


a 





—Funk & Wagnalls Company will publish in 
June a volume entitled ‘*A Vacation with 
Nature,” “studies of the natural forms under 
which God reveals His power and loving 
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kindness to men,” bythe Rev. Frank De Witt ) 
Talmage, son of the late Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 6) 
mage. oe 
y Summer ( 

SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES. cj 

% 


Itis a well-khown fact that the C. M. & St. P. 
Railway system offers a great many different 
routes between Chicago and St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. Its main line between those points 
is especially well known as the route over 
which runs the famous “ PIONEER LIMITED” 
and the Government Fast Mail Train. 

There are six or seven other routes over a 
number of which are run through coaches and 
sleeping cars, which are almost as direct as 5 
the principal main line. 


« q) 
acations § 

4 
; aa) 

With the Summer comes thoughts of the vacation, rm 
where and how to go. s,) 


Exceptional facilities are afforded by the Lake Shore Sa) 
& Michigan Southern Railway’s excellent service for travel to the resorts Ss) 


These various routes traverse the most inter- %) 07 the St. Lawrence River, in the Adirondack and White Mountains, the © 
esting and attractive sections of Illinois, Wis- 5 Atlantic Coast, Lake Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, Colorado, and resorts o 
consin, Iowa and Minnesota, including the wx in the west and northwest. ‘Ticket sales begin June 1st, close Septem- 3 
eeameetes * Same Region” of Wisssnsin, one ber 30th ; good until October 31st for return 4) 
cross the Wisconsin River at the famous 5 ped 8 at Sg 5 * , ; c* 
“Dells,” where is the most picturesque scenery Ww I ickets over the Lake Shore give option of rail or steamer either a) 
in the Northwest. (15) way between Cleveland and Buffalo, without extra cost, except those sold ey 


The main line and several others include 
from 150 to 300 miles of romantic and pictur- 
esque scenery along the Mississippi River. On 
these various lines are located the most im- 
portant towns and cities in the Northwest. 

Both one way and special excursion tickets 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis are 


locally between those cities. cy 

BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. A finely illustrated 7 
descriptive book about Lake Chautauqua, also book giving o) 
choice list of routes to the east, with rates from Chicago, rs) 
Toledo and Cleveland. ey) 


For these books or desired information about travel over Lake ¥& 


o) 
honored via any one of these direct lines. Shore write to A. J. Smirn, c. Pp. & T. a., Cleveland, O, md 

The teachers attending the National Educa- ts) ey 
tional Convention at Minneapolis will appre- 1D , ENS) y Fi EP EP EY EN SP 
ciate and take advantage of this fact as they oY ey ur) eN3 a) Kaen £383 Kae EK, Kae) £383. £3. ENED EEE SS 3D 





can have a choice of routes going and 
returning. 


F. Weber & Co.’s Pr Ape Pama ¥F Weber & Co.'s 3 Water C lor Set 
Celebrated =phiux Water Color Box F, W EBER &l CO. LOUIS _ - : 








BALTIMORE 












Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers 


— i a = Lrtists’ Materials, Drawing Supplies, 


el eee ee = —— All requisites for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, 
Crayon and Pastel Work. We can supply you with any- 
oa) thing in our line which you cannot find elsewhere. We ‘ 
have the finest and most extensive line of Drawing In- £& = 

s struments and materials in general, Hermes Drawing | geen 
Copies and all kinds of Drawing and Water Color Papers. Brushes of all descriptions for ae 
Artists’ and School use. Write to us and we shall be pleased to give you full particulars. nernts nil 











Are you looking for 
A better series of Readers? 


There’s a new series Lovely specimen: pages in colors to anyone sending this “‘ ad” with address 





filled in to B. F. Johnson Publishing Co , Richmond, Va. 
built on a sane plan B. F. Jounson Pustisninc Co., Richmond, Va., 
Gentlemen: — Please send descriptive circulars of your new series of readers 


that is almost ideal. 
Let us tell you about it. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Harold W. Fairbanks. 


The teachers who have mourned that the 
first books in geography were over the chil- 
dren’s head3 will find that objection wholly 
removed by this new Home Geography which 
is exactly what it assumes to be, the first con- 
scious looking around of the children upon 
their surroundings. The language is simple 
enough for a third grade pupil while the sci- 
ence is as reliable as in the most elaborate 
physical geography. The author has found 
the happy medium of writing jor children 
without writing downtothem. While the con- 
tent of this book is a first stepping-stone to 
real geography, it is equally nature study of 
the real kind, for primary geography and 
nature study cannot be separated. There is 
great danger that the teacher will not see her 
large opportunities with this work. While it 
is an excellent supplementary reader the 
teacher who uses it for that alone will only 
count one where she might have counted ten. 
The chapters are short, too short, but they 
must only serve as texts for the teacher to en- 
large to any size and scope she is equal to. In 
this case, asin few others, the teacher makes 
the book. The illustrations are a distinct fea- 
ture of this nature geography. They are abun- 
dant, fitting, alive, suggestive for “ talks,” and 
mostly in half-tones of superior quality. The 
teacher who begins with this delightful little 
book next September will find she has not left 
her vacation or the country behind. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


In MYTHLAND. Vol. II. By M. Helen Beck- 
with. Illustrated by Susanne Lathrop. 


The favor with which the first volume of 
‘In Mythland ” was received is sufficient rea- 
son for the prophecy that this second series of 
old time stories will be gladly welcomed by 
teachers and children. The eighteen skilfully 
told stories in this attractive little book are 
full of food for the imagination and will give 
delightful glimpses into the myth world of 
which the children will hear much more in 
literature and art when they are older. Miss 
Beckwith has carefully sifted these stories and 
lefc out all that could be considered objection- 
able for the little ones. The illustrations are 
dainty, original in conception, and full of the 
spirit and feeling of the scenes they illustrate. 
They will reward study. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 


STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. By S. E. Dawes, 


Some stories never lose their flavor. The 
history of our early colonial life is among this 
number. This volume contains the story of 
the Norsemen, Pocahontas, The Pilgrims, Bos- 
ton Tea Party, Liberty Bell, Lexington and 
Concord. 

They are told in short paragraphs with, per- 
haps,a@ vocabulary suited to third and fourth 
year children. The leading facts are well 
selected and stand out clear without the con- 
fusion of unimportant detail. This is the lead- 
ing characteristic of the book and a most 
admirable one. It is well illustrated, with a 
most attractive title page in rich color. 


SMILES AND WINKS. By Alice Lewis Rich- 
ards, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Two little books full of pleasing rhymes for 
children. The love cf little children for jingles 
will always make such books welcome. 
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THE THIRD SCHOOL YEAR. By Ellen Reiff. 


This is the third book in the Course of Study 
published by the State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia (Pa.). Like the first two which have 
been previously noticed on this page, it con- 
tains plain, clear directions for selection of 
material for lessons in the various branche3, 
and is arranged to suit the needs of each 
month. Care has been used to stimulate 
teachers to think for themselves rather than 
to lay down laws to be followed. Miss Reiff, 
the author of this volume, has given the lead- 
ing thought in its preparation in an admirable 
preface that vindicates at the start her ability 
todothis work. There is also the same care- 
fully arranged conspectus of the year’s work 
for every month asin the earlier books. This 
will not only be a help to young teachers but 
will prove most suggestive to older ones, al- 
ways in danger of losing themselves in ruts. 
The pupils who graduate from this normal 
school prepared for their work in teaching as 
these books indicate would need no other 
diploma, 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL. (International Educa- 
tional Series ) By Preston W. Search. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hallin a preface to this book 
says: “On the whole, it is a book which I wish 
I could have written myself.” It is impossible 
to give any adequate idea of this carefully 
written book of 350 pages in the limited space 
of the usual notice. The author has drawn his 
conception of an ideal school from a long and 
varied experience in many responsible posi- 
tions. The health of the school children, how 
to plan and plant a school, its scope, course 
of study, individual variations, illustrative 
methods, the function of the teacher, the re- 
enforcement of evolution and the ethical 
basis of the school are among the contents of 
the book. It is a book to be studied, not 
merely read. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Price, 25 cents. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. Price, 25 cents. 
( Youth’s Companion Series.) 


A unique series of supplementary readers 
are now being offered to the school public by 
this firm. By an arrangement with the 
Youth’s Companion publishers, selections from 
the material which has appeared in that 
famous magazine during its life time, will be 
republished in book form as supplementary 
readers. The first of these to appear are Five 
Geographical Readers, of which ‘*The Wide, 
Wide World,” and “Northern Europe” are 
now ready. In the first of these volumes is a 
general survey of child life in Japan, Egypt, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Sweden, South 
America, and Alaska. This book is designed 
for the sixth and seventh grades. 

“Northern Lurope ” is made up of interesting 
descriptions of the life in Faroe Island, Nor- 
way, Holland, and Belgium, the Alps, etc. The 
original illustrations in Youth’s Companion are 
used in these books. 


KNIGHT & MILLET, BOSTON. 


STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER. By Annie 
Oakes Huntington. With an Introduction by 
Charles 8. Sargent, Professor of Aboriculture, 
Harvard University. Illustrated by Mary 8. 
Morse and author. 

The true tree lover tells us that winter is the 
time to study the characteristics of the trees 
and learn their habits. The bark is seen at 
better advantage without foliage, and the 
peculiar character of the branching of the 
various trees is never so discernible as in 
winter. The author has considered the decid- 
uous trees of North Eastern America in sepa. 
rate chapters and introduced them to us by 
superior full-page photographs and pointed 
out their traits and manner of growth. Itisa 
cyclopedia on a small scale and is distinctly 
valuable tor quick referenc:3 and to distinguish 
between those of the same name or nature. 
There is, withal, a touch of literature and 
happy quotations of prose and poetry that 
make the book something more than dry 
description. It is an eye-opener on trees a: d 
wins and holds interest on every page. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
JACONNETTA. By M. E. Davis. 


This is not a child’s book. Itis reminiscent 
in character and is written from the Mature 
standpoint. A grown-up southern woman 
looks back upon her childhood and gives her 
experiences as they seemed to her at that 
time. 


GINN & CO., NEW YORK. 
HERBARIUM AND PLANT DESCRIPTION. 
W.H.D. Meier. 
This portfolio consists of loose leaves be. 
tween stiff covers, for mounting specimens 


Directions are given for collecting, Pressing 
and arrangement of plants upon it pages, 


By 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE PUB. CO , NASHVILLE 
TENN. ‘ 


THE KEY TO EXPRESSION. By Frances 
Joseph Brown and Miriam Williams Brown, 


The design of this work is to assist in the 
study and teaching in the art of expression, It 
is arranged in # manner that will assist the 
pupil in overcoming his defects as wel] as 
strengthen his natural bent. A diagram to 
illustrate the operations of the mind is given 
that the student may more easily discriminate 
between the various phases of the operations 
of the mind and to assist him in determining 
the right use of each. The examples and read 
ings given represent the best literature. The 
book is the result of the author’s experience in 
the class-room and on the platform. 





—B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va., 
have just issued the “ Second Reader ” of their 
Graded Classics Series. The grading in this 
reader is a3 accurate as in the first book. No 
lesson contains more than eight new words. 
The 493 words used in the “ First Reader” are 
placed in the beginning of the “ Second,” thus 
giving the teacher an opportunity to review 
the first before entering the second. 

One will notice a gradual change in the char. 
acter of the stories as one turns the pages. At 
the beginning they are imaginative; farther 
on they grow more probable and true. There 
is, too, a happy grouping of related subjects. 
It is a pleasure when you have read “The 
Bow That Bridges Heaven,” to find “The 
Rainbow ” and “ The Story of Iris, the Rainbow 
Queen” immediately following. The child's 
interest reaches its height in the twenty-five 
or thirty pages at the end which tell of child 
life among the different races. There is a 
description of the child-life of a race, and then 
one or two favorite stories of the children of 
that race. 

One closes the book thinking of the remark- 
able richness and variety of the feast it 
spreads. There are selections from the 
French, German, Norse, Japanese, Irish, 
Hawaiian, Old English, Norwegian, Indian, 
and one knows not how many more. N. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is defi- 
cient in vitality, just as pimples and 
other eruptions are signs that the 
blood is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear 
the complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and kecps the promise. 
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E are all creatures of habit— some are 
W good while others are bad. There is 
one habit, however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you live, and 
that is the habit of using 


DIXON’S @mpnte PENCILS 


in both your school and home life. If you 
are not familiar with their many advantages 
let us send you some samples. 

Enclose 16 cents in stamps and mention 
this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information, 











$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
res onden. and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestions. 





This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send 5 (transportation 
charges prepaid be me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U.8.and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 
2% cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 «ne 
month or ten month —— cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in 
order to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
N». 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—“chool’and Office Furniture. 


EB.WwW.A. ROW LES 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
F177-179 Munroe St., Chicago 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


A correspondence institute, incorporated (}896), 
offers non-resident students unsurpassed facllitirs 
for the prosecution of special studies, including His- 
tory, the Languages, Literature, Philosophy. Peda- 

gy,etc,etc. Teachers, Clergymen, or others 
interested in literary or scientific wo k should write 
for announcement containing courses for Home 




















Study leading to degrees. Thorough, conscientious 
work the basis of advancement. Address 
Secretary Central University, Indianapolis, Ind. 


F CURSION in 1903 to Europe, Asia, and 

Africa. Programme free. Just 
out—a new book on Egypt. The Hc ly Land and Other 
Countries, only $1.00. Address V. BRUNNER, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Birdies asc 
VOLES ase. 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3.820% 28. 


Toany one who 
mentions PriMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 











WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—John Henry Muirbead, Professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Birmingham, 
England, has ju:t completed his work on 
“Philosophy and Life,” which The Macmillan 
Company will publish this month. Among 
subjects dealt with in the book are, the views 
of Prof. William Wallace, R. L. Stevenson's 
*“ Philosophy of Life,” “‘ Abstract and Practical 
Ethics,” “What Imperialism Means,” “The 
Science of Poor Law Relief,” “Modern 
Methods of Temperance Ref.rm,” “ A Liberal 
Education,” and“ Psychology and E.iucation.” 
Professor Muirhead is already well-known for 
his work on “ Principles of Ethics,” and this 
work with its variety of interest is likely to 
find many readers. 





—Scribner’s have added to their Scribner 
Series of School Reading another volume by 
Ernest Thompson-Seton entitled “Krag and 
Johnny .\Bear.” This contains the personal 
histories of Krag, the Kootonay Ram, Randy, 
the Cock Sparrow, Johnny Bear, and Chink, 
the Development of a Pup, which appear in 
his most recent work “ Lives of the Hunted,” 
eighty thousand copies ot which were sold 
during two months last fall. 


—The Dixon Company have recently pur- 
chased ten houses adjoining their pencil fac- 
tory, in order that they may exiend their 
works and be able to keep up with their school 
business. The last five years has seen a 
steady increase in their Educational Depart- 
ment,and their orders have been coming in 
much faster than they can be filled. They in- 
tend to have the new addition ready for next 
summer’s business. 


LOWER RATE EXCURSION TO 
CALIFORNIA, 


During the coming summer frequent oppor 
tunities will be offered by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to visit 
California at the lowest round trip rates ever 
offered, with choice of routes from Chicago via 
Kansas City, Omaha or St. Paul, or going 
and returning via different routes. Electric 
lighted trains. Route of the Pioneer Limited. 
Famous Train of the world. Write for full 
information to F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP. 

It has been truthfully said that any disturb- 
ance of the éven balance of he.lth causes 
serious trouble. Nobcdy can be too careful to 
keep this balance up. When people begin to 
lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
imprudence brings on sickness, weakness or 
debility. The system needs a tonic, craves it, 
and should not be denied it; and the be_t tonic 
of which we have any knowledge is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. What this medicine has done in 
keeping healthy people healthy, in keeping up 
the even balance of health, gives it the same 
distinction as a preventive that it enjoys as a 
cure. Its early use has illustrated the wisdom 
of the old saying that a stitch in time saves 
nine. Take Hooda’s for appetite, strength, and 
endurance. 


WHEN VACATION TIME COMES 
the Lackawanna Railroad can help you in 
choosing a resort. Its Summer Book will tell 
you where to go, how to go, the cost of board. 
Send five cents in stamps, to cover cost of 
postage, to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 











A Prescription of an Eminent Physician. 


HEADACHES 
DON’T SUFFER FROM THEM. 


School Teachers, Lawyers, Clerks, Sales- 
men, Preachers, Merchants, Actresses, 
Actors and the Medical Profession 


~=6©-I1 NDORSE~O=- 
SITROH’S "“ufers® 
PSF abatcue CURE 


No Poisonous Drugs or bad after effect on the 
heart. Nota laxative. Do not upset the stomach 
For all headaches caused by a derangement of the 
nervous system or disordered stomach. Different 
and not like any other pill, powder, capsule, tab- 
let or remedy. Best of references if you so desire. 
Obtained by mail only, aot for sale in stores, 
by agents or salesmen. All orders and correspon- 
dence strictly confidential. Not a Cureall, for 
headaches only. 48 Tablets in each box. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


Send 3 ten cent pieces, or 30 one cent stamps. 
Your money back if they do not cure you. 


Address Dept. B.,. SITROH’S CO., 
New Dorchester, Mass., U.S.A. 























THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, 


The Study of Ivanhoe, an edition for high 


schools with text, single copies - - $ 6s 
The Study of Romola os «© ec « & 
The Study of Henry Esmond - - © & 
The Study of Idylls of the King - : -50 


Published by 
H. A. DAVIDSON, 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N.Y 








‘TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


OnE CENT EACH AND UPWARD. A com- 
plete line of closing and holiday supplies. 
Send address of eizht active teachers for 
valuable samples FREE. 


H. G. PHILLIPS, Pab., Williamsport, Pa. 


WEBSTER DICTIONARY “3i:4”,0 
ONLY 25c. 
Sclf-Pronouucing Edition, Mvurecco beund, gilt 
edges, fully indexed. Contains 2¥ 000 words; also 
Riles for spelling, Punctuation, Use of Capitals, 
Tables of eights and Mrasures, Parliameniary 
Law Postal Information, Bankruptcy Law, etc 
STANDARD PUB. Cu. 41 N. 6th 8t., Phila., Pa. 


SPANISH, Shorthand and Bookkeeping lessons 
“free by mail; New Field, Large Salaries 
-guaranteed. Send —- to 

PROF J.C. STEINER, Lexington, Ky. 


Before deciding where to attend School the 
coming year, send for catalogue of 
Valparaiso College and 
Northern Indiana Normal School 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
The Largest College and Training School in the United 


States. Expenses about one-third that of other high 
grade sahedhe, Catalogue mailed freé. Address 


H. B. BROWN, President. 
ALESMAN WANTED for educational 
and medical specialties, physicians’ sup- 


plies, etc. W. P. HOUSE, 
858 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


What You Have Been Long 
Looking For 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
BOOK I. 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, 
Berkeley , Cal. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
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GALESBURG KINDERGAKTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal, Galesburg, Ill. 


Sixteenth Annual Summer School, June 2 to Juue 27, 1902. Special features — Sight singing, 
Drawing, Color work, and Talks on Morning Exercises. For further information 


Address, ANNA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary 





ATTENTION, 


TEACHERS: 


WE ciaim the plan of the INDEPENDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY is more conducive to success in locating teachers 
than any other extant. Your name and address on postal card will bring full particulars. One enrollment is 
good until position is secured. INDEPENDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Corning, N. Y., Lawrence, Mass., or Waterloo, Iowa. 





SELERIDAN’s TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Greenwood, 8. C. 
Offers the best agency service to be .ad in the South. Ninth Year. Business Methods 


Reasonable Terms, 





A Woman's Wish. 


Which Happily Was Not Gratified. 


* Often I wished for death.” That is the saddest wish 
that was ever born in a woman’s heart or breathed from 
her lips. Yet that was Mrs. Dickson’s wish; the wish 
of a woman worn out by years of constant suffering from 
disease. 


There is no description of aches and pains which would 
convey such an idea of suffering as that wish for death. It 
means that life is intolerable and hopeless. The limit of 
endurance has been reached, the cup of suffering is full to 
overflowing. How many women have had that same 
wish, because they, too, looked out on a hopeless life, in 
which there was nothing for them apparently but unceasing 
pain. 


It can be emphatically said that for most women such 
suffering is unnecessary. They don’t have to die to be free 
from pain. They can be made well, cured of disease and 
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restored to perfect and permanent health by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Mrs. Dickson’s letter which 
follows is only one woman’s testimony to the truth of the 
claims made for “ Favorite Prescription.”” But thousands of 
other women cured as she was bear witness to the same 
facts. 


“ Words cannot tell what I suffered for thirteen years with 
uterine trouble and dragging-down pains through my hips 
and back,” writes Mrs. John Dickson, of Grenfell, Assini- 
boia District, N. W. Territory. “I can’t describe the 
misery it was to be on my feet long ata time. I could not 
eat nor sleep. Often I wished to die. Then I saw Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines advertised and thought I would try them. 
Had not taken one bottle till I was feeling well. After 
I had taken five bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and one 
of ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ I was like a new woman. 
Could eat and sleep and do all my own work. I would en- 
treat of any lady suffering from female weakness to give Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription a fair trial, for I know the 
benefit she will receive.” 


Forty-nine Women 


out of every fifty are perfectly and permanently cured of 
womanly disease by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
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scription. That means that for one woman in every fifty 
there is no absolute and lasting cure. But it does not mean 
there is no help for her. ‘ Favorite Prescription” always 
helps. It makes pain bearable that seemed unbearable, Jy 
takes the sick woman out of the bed and gives her back 
again to the home life. It so reduces the nature and extent 
of her sufferiug that she once more enters on the enjoyment 
of life and has part again in its duties. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription establishes regularity, 
dries unhealthy drains, heals inflammation and _ ulceration 
and cures female weakness. It cures headache, backache, 
nervousness, sleeplessness and other consequences of 
womanly disease. It makes weak women strong and sick 
women well. 


’ 


“1 had female trouble for eight years,’’ writes Mrs. L. J, 
Dennis, of 828 East College St.; Jacksonville, Ill. ““ Words 
cannot express what I suffered. J sought relief among the 
medical profession and found none. Friends urged me to 
try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. When I commenced 
taking this medicine I weighed ninety-five pounds. Now ] 
weigh one hundred and fifty-six pounds — more than I ever 
weighed before. I was so bad I would lie from day to day 
and long for death to come and relieve my suffering. I had 
internal inflammation, a disagreeable drain, bearing-down 
pain, and such distress every month, but now I never have 
a pain — do all my own work and am a strong and healthy 
woman.” 


Words are Wasted 


in the attempt to describe the change effected by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription in those women who saw 
no relief from suffering but death. Mrs. Dickson sums up 
the change in herself by saying that after her cure she was 
like a new woman. She could eat and sleep and do all her 
own work, which before had been impossible. Mrs. Dennis 
best expresses the change in her condition by her gain in 
weight of sixty-one pounds, or from ninety-five pounds to one 
hundred and fifty-six as the result of the use of “ Favorite 
Prescription’’ ; a solid proof of her statement that since her 
cure she is “ a strong, healthy woman.” 


Thousands and tens of thousands of other women have 
been similarly cured. ‘Their letters would fill a volume. If 
you are sick as they were you can be cured as they were by 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


It would hardly seem necessary to urge sick women not 
to delay the use of “ Favorite Prescription,” after its won- 
derful curative powers have been so strongly presented by 
women who have been cured by its use. Yet many a woman 
reads the story of such cures and makes up her mind to buy 
the “ Favorite Prescription” and begin her own cure, but 
she puts off the purchase forgetting that every day’s delay 
aggravates her diseased condition. For that reason women 
are urged to begin at once the cure of disease by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


Sick women are invited to consult Dr. Pierce, by letter, 
free. All the letters are held as strictly private, and the 
written confidences of women are guarded by the same strict 
professional privacy observed by Dr. Pierce and his staff in 
personal consultations with weak and sick women at the 
Invalid’s Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“ Favorite Prescription’ has the testimony of thousands 
of women to its complete cure of womanly diseases. Do not 
accept an unknown and unproved substitute in its place. 


For the Family. 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser will be found 
invaluable for family use. This great work, containing over 
a thousand large pages and more than seven hundred illus- 
trations, is sent free on receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing ony. Send thirty-one one-cent stamps for the 
cloth-bound volume, or only twenty-one stamps for the book 


in paper covers. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for the Closina Days mn new | 


| 

|-No, 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fiep, I, 

In answer to many requests we wish to state that we still publish the | 1p, contains +5. short stories: that first appeared ia 

‘ Cc ‘ Py P - & vrimary Education. 

Popular Bive t Classics, in which SPRPCETHAS reading for all Ree: | No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fiep, II, 

sions and for all classes may be obtained at a nominal price. Owing | Contains 24 stories about pansies, feras, etc. 

to a recent ruling by the Postmaster General, raising the postage rate No. 45. Srories or THe PILGRIMS. 

on our FIVE CENT CLASSICS, we cannot send SINGLE copies for less "SPS forms De tory of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
aime . | No, 46. Story Or THE Boston Tra~Party. 

than SEVEN CENTS, but we are filling orders in QUANTITIES OF | Besides the story of the tea party the book contains 

NOT LESS THAN FIVE, at the old rate. ™ 


| words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary Tea” 
| and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle. 


No, 68. SToRY OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in_simple form, by Mrs.S. E Dawes, of 
w the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss 1n Boors, 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE AT FIVE CTS. EACH. | 














First Grade. No. 185. RouBINson Crusox. Part I. sie eres eee we MOO ee DOPE Ene pe te Oe 
‘ - Io W nee In simple form for second grade children. The story ‘os a f 
No. 2. oa S FaBi a = a is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. No. 95. Storits OF REvoLution, I. 
dapted for primary grades. e type. Fox an ; i a ncord in si orm, 
the toe Fox and the Grapes, The Cock sDoodle and | No. 186. RoBiNson Crusoe: Part II. Story Of Lewingios wud Voqcord in-eienpis Seeut 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy (No. 96. Stories oF RevoLution, IT. 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid andthe | No. 187.. RoBinson Crusog, Paar III. Svar os aa ei ; 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. N 88. R P IV ame as above. British driven from Boston. ) 
No. 3. /Esop’s. FaBiks. > SER, _ Rompeon- Capo: : Fakt: FV. | No. 101. Stortes OF Revovrion. III, | 
Same as above The Hawk and the Nightingale, No. 189. CHILDREN OF History, | I. | ~ Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant : : : in , : 
sas Dove, The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the | ton > St oe i — be |No, 120, THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. eden x 4 7 % y Story written by Mrs. S E. Dawes, also contains 
é : AS , Risc I language. Large, clear type. the complete poem, beginning 
No, 11, ‘SELECTIONS FROM Aisop, - I, No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II, “ There was tumult inthe City, 
Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The In the quaint old Quaker town. 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, : 
, Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the | Emerson, Bryant. . 
Mouse; The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. . 
7 teh a pa No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME: IT. | J 0 ( ? t R de 
, No. 12. SELECTIONS. FROM aOR, . How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun | Nn ea rs 
Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the | and the Apples (Norse Legend). | 
} Lame Man, ee ae Hy ep a na tag a | 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lam t | No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 
' and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. : 98 } 7 " GRA DE Il, 
: Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
No-73. Bups, Srems AND Roors. also many designs for brush work. | STORIES oF Famous Picrurgs, I. 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
r buds. Llustrated. Third Grade. 
No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. No. 1. Griwm’s Farry Tares, I. 
. Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade thil- | 
- a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. dren. Caoamaion the following stories: The Princess and 
f “ - Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs, I. f ; 
y Another delightful nature reader, telling about the No. 4. Grimm's Fairy Tarss. I. 
tarly spring flowers, in simple language. Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
. Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BaBy. ‘ i 
t Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 
. Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader Wood, Hansel and Grete 
: No. 110. PLANT BABIES. No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GrRimM. II. RS . 
Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, an - eo 
y richly illustrated stories. The Musicians. sia 
it No. 143. "BABES oF THE Woop. No. 9. THe Story OF BRYANT, GRADE ll 
y Sull another nature reader, large, clear type, telling A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- $ 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, | standing of third grade Steen Our third grade list | Rusxin’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
n hazel nut, Brazi] nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. | contains biographies of twenty-five noted men: and ; } coe ’ 
of Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc é women. pepe: = find this —— to — on Edited for young children by E.orsa McVay. 
. »: zs their des to have at hand a short yet complete}... . 
No. 144. NATURE STORIEs. history of the following: ™ ’ SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 
Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other o ; 5 
r, plants and vegetables. No. 25. Story or CoLuMBUs. STORY OF LANDSEER. (Illus. ) 
e No, 215. THE BurrerFiy's Home. No, 26. PuTna. Story OF BonHEUR. (Tilus.) 
ot Similar to No. 109 tiie Denis 
: : bse GRADE IV 
> 
on Second Grade. No. 28. WASHINGTON, 
1€ No.7. Litre Rep Ripinc Hoop. No Diss ececd tid Mutock’s LitrLe LAME PRINCE. 
} The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simple > c Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 
form, Illustrated, large type. No. 30. WEBSTER. Dickens’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
No, 8, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. No, 31. Lincoun. ae Tae : No. ; 
. Always interesting to children, told in simple form. | No 3¢ Lows. DICKENS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
) No. 75. Roors AND STEMS 
do : No. 36. TENNYSON, 
Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 3 GRADE Vic 
Illustrated. No. 42. WHITTIER. 
x | Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
: e 7 BixD FRIENDS, No. 43. Cooper. PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple : ’ 
, Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow No. 44. FUurton. Edited for young people by E. O. Carman. 
n Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. No 48 ELI Warrnty Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
er No, 78. FLOWER FRIENDs. II. i . Edited for young people by E. O. CHapman: 
1S- . eee Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully No. 60, EDISON. ——$_—___—_— 
trated, 
of No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 
he No, 79. FLOWER FRIENDs. III. } No. 62 S. F. B. Morse EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING co 
ok Similar to 77 and 78. . Fully illustrated. > ; : : . 2 a x : 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I. No.87. LucENDs OF THE SPRINGTIME. Sipe” appsic cms aS ort ee 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English | No. 64. JAMES WATT. Bromfield Street, Boston 
Yetsion, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- r! 
Maa version No. 70, STEPHENSON, 809 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Avassura’s Drawing 


An Entirely New System of Drawing 
For the Public Schools 


, : ; W. N. Hailman, Superintendent of Instruction, Dayton, 
Augsburg's Drawing 1s a Ohio. (Formerly U. 8. Commissioner of Indian 
Schools.) . ra 


“44 
Your inspiring Book I. on Drawing has come. I have enjoyed every a 
: ; . | page of it. It is a book that succeeds in presenting the subject in such, “| 
about 2000 drawings, illustrat way as to set the child’s mind and hand correspondingly tee | in th : 4 
. ‘ expression through drawing, and for this reason it is equally successful j a 
mg every phase of the work, cultivating in the children oy talent and the expression of es In both ee $ 
these things, the current popular drawing methods, with their artificial devites 
and their affectation of conventional and classic art ideals, which frequently 
are only art fads, fail utterly. Ynstead of liberating the child, as your work 
than twelve years of careful | is-sure to do, they placé fetters upon him, destroying every trace of spon- - 
taneity, discouraging observation and killing enthusiasm. of. 
sifting and testing under pecu- { thank you very much for this book, and I shall embrace the very first” 

opportunity to place it in the hands of my teachers. 


three book system containing 


This system represents more 


liarly favorable conditions. 


David S. dnediien. Professor of Pedagogy, Leland Stanford. “a 
Mr. Augsburg has for years Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal. 385 


: I have looked over Book I. of Augsburg’s Drawing Series with great ie 
been in the very heart of the | interest. The book has many unique features, and contains a wealth of +e 
material from which any teacher ought to be able to choose sufficient and am 

work, drawing daily with chil- | appropriate work for her school. 
From a pedagogical point of view, it seems to me that your book has a Pit 
dren number af decided merits. It provides an abundance of the kind of work 7 
: which permits and encourages free expression on the part of the child. The 
element of: interest. is sought for throughout, and it seems to me, success- Ri 
fully. Formal aspects of drawing are gradually introduced, but the formal 4 
: aspect is subordinated to free expression, as, I think, should be the case)” 
up to each grade to and in-| during the early years. In Addition, I would note that the book ought to © 
be especially usable by those teachers who have had no extensive prepara- 
cluding High School, he is |. tion in the subject, or who can give little time to it, owing to the pressure of 7 
much work in other lines.. I shall be much interested in learning of thé “| 
intimately acquainted with | success it meets with where it is introduced. Sam 


Fr-m the Kindergarten age 


what childrén.can do under | Henry Turner Bailey, Agent for the Promotion of Industrial, ‘a 
Drawing, North Scituate, Mass., in the service of the 3 a 
present conditions and envi- State Board of Education. ss 
I thank you for the copy of Book I. It strikes one as in/eresting at 
ronment. sight. I have looked it over carefully and have been delighted with its »~ 
spirit and method. Drawing for service in school and afterward, is the =) 
This Drawing System was | Watchword of the new century. : 


borii in the school-room and | Katharine A. Griel, Southwestern State Normal School, Cal By 
: ifornia, Pa. “s 
has grown to its present pro- I have thoroughly examined Book I., Augsburg Brawing. and am much ©% 
pleased with it, so mtch so, that I shall recommend it to the graduating. = 
portions by slow degrees. It | class which will leave us in June for all parts of Pennsylvania. 


resents the actual éxperi- | Mrs. Hannah T. Jenkins, Teacher of Drawing, State Normal 
ee P School, Mansfield, Pa. 


ence of teachers. I have examined Books I. and II. of your drawing books, and ail” 
delighted with them. - Vo teacher need fear the results if she will follow the 


course you have planned. 1 shall be glad to recommend them to our stu- 
Send for Circulars dents and any others who may need them. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


224-228 Wabash Avenue, 63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 
CHICAGO : NEW. YORK BOSTON 





